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WE have heard it maintained that if the 

two palatine counties of Lancashire 
and Cheshire found it necessary to club 
together to support the two archeological 
societies which are their pride it is because 
Chesire has all the antiquities and Lancashire 
all the antiquarians. We had long thought 
this to be a fond thing vainly invented, and 
we have been confirmed in our belief by 
reading the 105th volume of the Tran- 
sactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Historical Society; from end to end this 
stout, well-produced and altogether admir- 
able volume deals with none but Lancastrian 
matters. 

Mr. G. A. Carter, writing on Warrington 
in the thirteenth century, describes the long 
struggle between the lord of the manor and 
his tenants concerning a free court; while 
Mr. I. A. Richmond summarises the results 
of his excavations on the site of the Roman 
fort at Lancaster and identifies the spot 
which once housed the altar set up by the 
decurion Julius Januarius to the god 
Jalonus. Miss Sylvia Tollit is both learned 
and interesting on the subject of Lancashire’s 
first House of Correction, set up at Preston 
forty years after the statute of 1576 had 
ordered that every county should provide 
such an institution. 

In a valuable account of the Brief for the 
Inundation of the Lancashire coast in 1720, 
Miss Joan Beck gives further valuable in- 
formation as to the organisation of collec- 
tions by Brief. These were, it seems, carried 
out by undertaking firms; and, from 1755 
till their abolition in 1828, were practically 
a monopoly of the Stafford firm of Stevenson 
and Salt. 

Of very great interest is the diary kept 
from 1860 till 1864 by the Clitheroe weaver 
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John Ward, which was lately rescued from 
destruction by an intelligent labourer who 
was feeding the town’s refuse destructor with 
old papers, and which describes labour con- 
ditions during the Cotton Famine conse- 
quent upon the outbreak of the American 
Civil War. But perhaps the article most 
worthy of note is that on the early history 
of the house of Stanley; not only because 
it is most competent and scholarly, and full 
of information which had escaped the com- 
pilers of the Complete Peerage; but also 
because it is from the pen of the Society’s 
President, who has been a member since 
1890. Ad multos annos ! 


JN the Big School of the King Edward VI 

Grammar School at Stratford-on-Avon a 
brass plate indicates the spot where the boy 
Shakespeare sat (or may have sat); and from 
that schoolroom came the desk, now in the 
Birthplace, at which he made (or may have 
made) his studies. Whether or not he 
studied at that School (and it is highly prob- 
able that he did so), there is no doubt that 
it was a good school even in his day. There 
is yet less doubt that it is a very good school 
in these days; that is made abundantly clear 
by The Story of Shakespeare’s School, 1853- 
1953, lately written by the present Head- 
master, Mr. Leslie Walkins. How so well 
bound and well printed a book can be 
published at the modest price of 7s. 6d. 
seems at first a mystery, but a paragraph in 
its Introduction supplies the explanation. 
The book is published by the Herald Press 
and the firm of Edward Fox and Sons, both 
of Stratford, from whom copies may be 
obtained; with either firm there is connected 
a loyal son of the School, and it is thanks to 
their generosity and loving care that so well- 
produced a book can be sold so cheaply. A 
school which evokes such filial piety can 
only be a good school. 


MANY of our readers and contributors 

will be interested in a forthcoming 
series in the B.B.C. Home Service entitled 
“The Lost Centuries” which started on 
9th March and will continue weekly to 
6th April. 

Two speakers will be heard throughout 
the series—Dr. John Morris, Lecturer in 
History, University College, London, and 
C. L. Matthews, a skilled amateur field 
archaeologist. In addition, each programme 
will include a specialist on the particular 
subject under discussion. 
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Notes 





THE SOURCES OF ‘ TWELFTH NIGHT’ 


A NUMBER of sources have been sug- 
gested for Twelfth Night. They include: 
1. GI'Inganni by Curzio Gonzaga; 2. A play 
of the same title by Secchi; 3. Secchi’s 
L’Interesse; 4. The anonymous GI'Ingan- 
nati or the Latin play derived from it, 
Laelia; 5. Bandello; 6. Belleforest; 7. 
Arcadia; 8. Riche his Farewell to Militarie 
profession. It is by no means certain that 
Shakespeare made use of all these eight, and 
improbable that he was influenced by 
Common Conditions or Sir Clyomon and 
Clamydes. It is, however, generally agreed 
that Riche’s story of Apolonius and Silla 
was one of Shakespeare’s sources, and it has 
been pointed out’ that Riche, in other parts 
of the book uses four words—coisterell, 
garragascoynes, pavion and_ galliarde— 
which are to be found in Twelfth Night and 
in no other of Shakespeare’s plays. It has 
also been suggested* that Riche’s fifth story, 
in which a man tries to reform his shrewish 
wife by treating her as a lunatic, shutting her 
in a dark house, has some resemblances to 
the treatment of Malvolio in IV. 2. It 
should be said, however, that this scene may 
owe something to the Harsnett-Darrell con- 
troversy, though the word bible-babble is 
used not in Harsnett’s Fraudulent Practises, 
as Hunter and Luce imply, but in a Darrell 
pamphlet entitled A True Narration. 

There is one other section of Riche’s book 
which seems to have influenced Shakespeare, 
though I have not seen any mention of it. 

In his epistle dedicatory Riche informs his 
gentlewomen readers that he is not a good 
dancer: 

At firste for dauncying, although I like 
the measures verie well, yet I could neuer 
tread them aright, nor to vse measure in 
any thyng that I went aboute, although I 
desired to performe all thynges by line 
and by leauell, what soeuer I tooke in 
hande. Our galliardes are so curious, that 
thei are not for my daunsyng, for thei are 
so full of trickes and tournes, that he 


*>Cf. Morton Luce, Rich’s ‘ Apolonius and Silla’ 
(1912) p. 48. 
*Cf. Luce, op. cit. p. 46. 
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which hath no more but the plaine sin- 
quepace, is no better accoumpted of then 
a verie bougler; and for my part thei might 
assone teache me to make a capricornus, 
as a capre in the right kinde that it should 
bee. For a jeigge my heeles are too 
heauie: and these braules are so busie, 
that I loue not to beate my braines about 
them. 

This passage seems to have contributed to 
the picture we get of Sir Andrew in I. 3. Sir 
Andrew has “ the back-trick as strong as any 
man in Illyria”; he can “ cut a caper ”; and 
Sir Toby asks: 

Why dost thou not go to church in a 
galliard and come home in a coranto? 
My very walk should be a jig; I would not 
so much as make water but in a sink-a- 
pace. 

Perhaps his later question “ Were we not 
born under Taurus?” may likewise have 
been suggested by Riche’s reference to 
Capricorn. 

As Shakespeare is known to have read at 
least part of Riche’s book, it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that he glanced at the 


LINKS WITH SHAKESPEARE—XII 


(THE Dominican or Black Friars arrived 
in the Ludgate area from their first 
London home in Shoe Lane Holborn in 
1275, commenced building their church four 
years later, and were established there until 
Nov. 1538 when the last prior, the 
apostate John Hilsey, handed his keys to the 
representative of Henry VIII. Edward VI 
in 1549 granted a 21-year lease of the land 
and buildings of the Friars to Sir Thomas 
Cawarden, a favourite of his father and the 
first Master of the Revels, and two years 
later turned the lease into a gift. Cawarden 
parcelled his property into town lodgings for 
noblemen and others, and from a document 
drawn in 1566 we learn that there were 17 
persons dwelling there, including Cawarden 
himself and Thomas Thirlby, the only 
Bishop of Westminster who held “ the Priors 
lodging, the Convent garden, the upper part 
of the Choir, part of the Dorter, part of the 
Chapter House and the Vestry.” j 
Bishop Thirlby reconstructed some of his 
ancient buildings and formed a mansion 
house on the site which he sold in 1559 to a 
kinsman, William Blackwell, who was Town 
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Clerk of the City of London for 12 years. 
Blackwell’s widow Margaret died in 1586 
and left to her daughter Anne, who had 
married George Bacon a Sergeant of the 
Acatry, her “mansion and dwelling with 
gardens and yards now in the occupation of 
several in St. Andrew’s or other (St. Anne’s) 
parish, which William Blackwell my late 
husband bought of Thomas Thirlby.” 

The poet Shakespeare purchased the prior’s 
gatehouse in 1612 and some time later he, 
with five other residents of the precinct, 
deposited the title deeds of their property 
with Anne Bacon for safe keeping. It was 
a common practice before the introduction 
of safe-deposits to place deeds and other 
documents with some responsible house- 
holder and the practice frequently led to 
litigation. After Anne Bacon’s death her 
son and sole executor, Matthew Bacon, 
refused to part with these documents and 
denied knowledge of any trusteeship by 
either his mother or himself. 

In April 1615, Sir Thomas Bendish, 
Edward Newport, William Thursby, Robert 
Dormer, Marie his wife, and William 
Shakespeare, laid a bill of complaint against 
Matthew Bacon before the Court of Chan- 
cery with the purpose of recovering the 
deeds essential to their titles of property, and 
it may be of interest to identify briefly these 
five people who were associated with the 
poet in the closing year of his life. 

Thomas Bendish (1565-1636) of Steeple 
Bumstead, Essex, was created a baronet in 
May 1611 and was High Sheriff of the 
county in 1618 and 1630. He married 
Dorothy daughter of Richard Cutts of 
Arkesden, Essex, and had two sons and two 
daughters. A short life history of his son 
and heir Sir Thomas Bendish (1607-1674), 
who was Ambassador to Turkey for King 
Charles I, will be found in Burke’s Extinct 
and Dormant Baronetcies. Edward New- 
port was son and heir of Robert Newport of 
Furneaux Pelham, Herts, and his wife, 
Jane, d. of Sir Richard Barrington and 
widow of George Lucy. He was Sheriff 
of Herts in 1622, had business relations 
with the Bendish family who owned pro- 
perty there, and was also distantly related to 
them. William Thursby was son and heir 
of Christopher Thursby (1552-1628) of Dore- 
wards Hall, Bocking, Essex. William sold 
Dorewards, settled at Witham, Essex, and 
died in 1636. His son and heir was Christo- 
pher Thursby (1608-1690) of Castor, 
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N’hants, who was a Justice of the Peace for 
the county and suffered in the Royalist 
cause. ° 

This Christopher married in 1627 Jane, 
d. of Sir Thomas Nevill of Holt, Leics. 
and Jane his wife, d. of Toby Houghton. 
Sir Thomas Nevill (1545-1626), a resi- 
dent in the Blackfriars, had an elder 
brother Sir Henry Nevill who in 1560 leased 
four rooms in the Guest House building 
from Cawarden’s executor, Sir William 
More of Losely, Surrey. More bought the 
lease back for £100 eight years later and let 
the premises to a company of silk dyers, 
and three years later leased them to William, 
Lord Cobham, for five years. In 1576 Sir 
Henry Nevill wrote to More recommending 
as a tenant his friend Richard Farrant, 
Master of the Children of Windsor Chapel, 
who required premises ostensibly for rehears- 
ing the children but actually for perform- 
ing plays before the public for profit. Far- 
rant retained the premises until complaints 
from adjoining residents compelled More to 
terminate his tenancy and end the life of the 
first Blackfriars Playhouse in 1584. Toby 
(Tobias) Houghton of Kingscliffe, N*hants, 
and Kelthorp, Rutland, was in 1575 
appointed surveyor of the southern posses- 
sions of the Duchy of Lancaster and his 
lodging and office of works, where the great 
pipe-rolls were stored, was the Duchy Cham- 
ber or Pipe Office, a building fifty feet by 
sixteen feet, on the western side of the Black- 
friars block, which was included in the pur- 
chase made by James Burbage when form- 
ing the second Blackfriars Playhouse in 
1596. Toby was second son of John Hough- 
ton, Alderman and M.P. for Stamford, 
Lincs., but his coat-of-arms was that of the 
Lancashire Houghtons and he was a 
remainder man’ in an arrangement made on 
the 9th September 1589 between Thomas 
Houghton of Brinscall, Lancs., and Sir Gil- 
bert Gerard of Harrow, Middlesex for the 
marriage of the former’s son Richard to 
the latter’s daughter Catherine so that he 
was undoubtedly related in some degree with 
Thomas of Brinscall and his half-brother 
Alexander of Lea, Shakespeare’s early 
employer and benefactor. Five sons and 
eight daughters were born of the above mar- 
riage before Catherine’s death in Nov. 


*A man entitled to an estate in remainder. If 
property be conveyed to A for life, and after his 
death to B, A’s interest is called a particular 
estate and B’s a remainder. 
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1617. Richard Houghton also had two sons, 
Jocelyn and Richard by Jane née Spencer 
who was probably the “Dark Lady” of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets. (See cxcvii. 156.) 

William Thursby’s grandson, another 
William Thursby (1633-1700), was born at 
Holt, Leics., and educated at Uppingham 
School. He was a Bencher of the Middle 
Temple, Custos Brevium of the Court of 
Common Pleas and Chief Justice of Ely. In 
1671 he purchased for £13,750 the 
Northamptonshire manors of Abington, 
Little Billing and Weston from Sir John 
Barnard, the widower of Shakespeare’s 
grand-daughter Elizabeth, and he and his 
family occupied Abington Hall, the Bar- 
nard’s old home. Sir Clement Edmonds and 
his wife, Sir Robert Clarke’s daughter Mary, 
lived at Preston Deanery five miles south of 
Abington Hall. Sir Robert Clarke, who was 
constituted one of the Barons of the 
Exchequer in 1587, married for his second, 
third, and fourth wives Southwark ladies, 
had a house on Bankside close to the 
theatres and was on friendly terms with the 
actors (See cxcviii. 282, 405). He is 
stated in his daughter’s wedding entry to 
have been a native of Grafton, Northants, 
and although there are two Graftons shown 
on John Speed’s map of the county this was 
almost certainly the village of Grafton 
Regis five miles south of Preston Deanery. 
Some years ago a portrait was discovered in 
a farmhouse at Grafton Regis of a young 
man who from the inscription upon it:— 

AETATIS SVZ 24 1588 
was an exact contemporary of the poet 
Shakespeare. The picture known as the 
Grafton portrait is now in the John Rylands 
Library Manchester. 

Robert Dormer (1590-1649) of Ascot, 
Oxon., who was knighted in 1617 and High 
Sheriff of the county in 1628, was son and 
heir of Sir John Dormer of Long Grendon 
and Dorton, Bucks., High Sheriff of Bucks 
and M.P. for Aylesbury who died in 1626; 
and a great grandson of Sir Michael 
Dormer, Lord Mayor of London, 1541-2. 
“Marie his wife” was Maria d. of 
Thomas Reade of Barton Court nor 
Abingdon, Berks. In August 1642 Sir 
Robert Dormer, Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Berkshire, Sir John Curson and others 
devised a scheme for seizing the magazine at 
Watlington and putting into execution the 
commission of array for Oxfordshire, and 
held a meeting at Sir Robert’s Ascot home to 
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discuss final details. The house was sur- 
rounded by three troops of Parliament horse 
under Colonel John Hampden and although 
the Earl protested that they were innocent 
and had done nothing wrong, Mr. Hampden 
replied, he was therefore sent to prevent 
them, and they were taken before Parliament 
and sent to the Tower. Sir Robert Dormer, 
who had married again after Maria’s death 
in 1639, died in 1649. His son and heir, 
William, married Elizabeth the only surviv- 
ing child by his first wife of the poet 
Edmund Waller, and was succeeded at Ascot 
at his death in 1683 by his son John, who 
married, first, Catherine Spencer, a grand- 
daughter of Constance d. of Sir Thomas 
Lucy (1585-1640) of Charlecote and 
secondly Alice Dighton a great grand- 
daughter of the same lady, and of Job 
Dighton of Clifford Chambers, Warwes. 
Job Dighton, an astute Barrister-at-Law, 
one of the trustees appointed by Lady 
Elizabeth Barnard in her will, in 1642 be- 
came guardian of Henry the heir of the 
Rainsfords of Clifford Chambers, a family 
of impoverished royalists; and three years 
later, with Richard Quiney, grocer and 
druggist, of Bucklersbury, a grandson of 
Adrian Quiney, and a brother of Judith 
Shakespeare’s husband Thomas Quiney 
obtained a grant of the Rainsfords’ estate. 
Job appears to have bought out or jettisoned 
his partner, for he acquired the whole pro- 
perty himself in 1649 for £4450. Richard 
Quiney in his will drawn in Aug. 1655 
and proved six months later, leaves “ to my 
brother Thomas Quiney for natural life an 
annuity of £12, to my cousin Dr. Richard 
Baylie and Master William Wheate 40/- 
apiece.” 

The two last-named gentlemen were the 
first and second husbands of Adrian 
Quiney’s daughter Anne, and William 
Wheate and Job Dighton were cousins. Dr. 
Richard Baylie’s maternal grandfather was 
William Robinson, Archdeacon of Notts, 
who with his half-brother Archbishop Wil- 
liam Laud were sons of Lucy Webb of 
Reading, a sister of Lord Mayor Sir William 
Webb, whose wife Agnes was the clown 
Thomas Pope’s “ mother” and legatee. (See 
cxciv. 30).: The Archdeacon’s third son 
was Sir John Robinson, Lord Mayor of 
London 1662-3, of whom Samuel Pepys had 
such a very poor opinion. Another Shakes- 
peare-Dormer link is worth mentioning. Sir 
Robert Dormer had a kinsman Fleetwood 
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Dormer who was knighted in 1678 and 
subsequently migrated to Virginia. Sir 
Fleetwood Dormer? married Catherine, a 
great granddaughter of William Ligon, and 
thus acquired his manor, Arle Court, 
Gloucs., the maternal home of Thomas 
Russel, Shakespeare’s friend and the over- 
seer of his will. On the 22nd May 1615 the 
Lord Chancellor, Sir Thomas Egerton, 
granted to Shakespeare and his associates the 
full requests made in their bill. 


H. A. SHIELD. 


*Fleetwood Dormer (1615-1696) was a_ great 
grandson of Peter Dormer of Lee Grange, Bucks., 
a half-brother of Lord Mayor Sir Michael Dormer. 
He was also a great-grandson of Thomas Fleetwood 
(1518-1570) of The Vache, Chalfont, Bucks., Master 
of the Mint. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNET CXLVI 


Poore soule the center of my sinfull earth, 

My sinfull earth these rebbel] powres that thee 

array, 

Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth 

Painting thy outward walls so costlie gay?— 
JN Tyler’s ‘Introduction’ to the facsimile 

of the First Quarto (1609) of the Sonnets, 
he says ‘ As to the criticism of the Text, the 
great crux is presented by the second line in 
CXLVI owing to the words ‘my sinful 
earth’ occurring at the end of the first line 
and again at the beginning of the second.’ 

Malone says ‘ It is manifest that the com- 
positor inadvertently repeated the last three 
words of the first verse in the beginning of 
the second.’ He changes the second line to 
‘Fool’d by those rebel powers that thee 
array.’ Staunton follows suit, save that he 
keeps to ‘ these powers’, but Malone’s word 
is the better, and as it is only the change of 
é to o (two letters that are probably mis- 
taken, the one for the other, more often 
than any others) it should be accepted. 
Neither emendation will answer, for (the 
second line being parenthetical) both speak 
of the soul being arrayed by the rebel 
powers! It seems the first two lines left the 
poet’s pen as— 

Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth: 

Lured by those rebel powers that thee sway: 
Fool’s primary meaning is to make appear 
foolish: it does not mean to entice, whereas 
lur’d frequently does. Compare ‘That 
fatal bait that lur’d thee back In deathful 
hour o’er dangerous track.’ (Scott. L of the 
L). The identity of the rebel powers can 
only be surmised: perhaps they are the 
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various worldly temptations to which men 

succumb. Compare—s w a y 
atmwraé=y 

The w, having two downstrokes, and being 

of extra width, was easily misread as rr. It 

is owing to its being swayed by rebel powers 

that his earth is sinful. 


HowarD PARSONS. 


AN ASCHAM BORROWING FROM 
ERASMUS 


N the little-known work A Report and 
Discourse on the Affairs and State of 
Germany (English Works, ed. W. A. Wright, 
p. 159) Ascham says, “ But see when the 
great man is gone and hath played his part, 
fooles and flatterers be stil vpon the stage.” 
A possible source for this is a passage from 
the Praise of Folly (trans. Sir Thomas 
Chaloner, Fi’ of 1560? edition). “So lyke- 
wyse all this life of mortall men, what is it 
els, but a certayne kynde of stage plaie? 
whereas men come foorthe, disguised one 
in one arraie, an other in an other, eche 
playinge his parte, till at last the maker of 
the play, or bokebearer causeth them to 
auoyde the skaffolde .. .” The world as a 
stage was a conventional Renaissance idea, 
but there are reasons for believing that 
Ascham was indebted to Erasmus. In addi- 
tion to Latin versions which Ascham could 
have read, Chaloner’s translation was avail- 
able in 1549. Ascham did not travel to the 
continent until the latter part of 1550. Pub- 
lication of the Report and Discourse 
occurred in 1553. Finally, there is the fact 
that Ascham’s reference is contained in a 
digressive passage in which folly appears 
twice. GrorcE W. HALLAM. 


University of Florida. 


A NOTE ON THE O.E.D. 


R the earliest appearance of scaffold, 

in the sense of a platform used for 
executions, the O.E.D. quotes from More’s 
History of Richard III, and records the date 
as 1557. This date should be set back to 
1513, since More’s work, though not printed 
until 1557, was written in that year. It is 
interesting to note that stage play, which 
occurs first in the same work, is correctly 


dated. Georce W. HALLAM. 
University of Florida. 
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GEORGE HERBERT AND OVID 


IHE basic structure of Herbert’s most 
famous poem, Virtue, is: A beautiful 
day, a beautiful rose, Spring, the sweet sea- 
son of freshness and beauty, all fade; only a 
virtuous soul endures like a baulk of timber 
and survives even the final conflagration. 
It is not noted in F. E. Hutchinson’s stan- 
dard edition of Herbert, and I have not 
seen it noted elsewhere, that this sequence 
of thoughts occurs in a poem that Herbert 
quite certainly knew: Ovid’s Ars Amatoria, 
where in Book II, lines 111 sqq. we read: 
Ut dominam teneas . . . (cf. ‘the bridall ’) 
Ingenii dotes corporis ‘adde bonis. 
Forma bonum fragile est, quantumque accedit 
ad annos, 
Fit minor, et spatio carpitur ipsa suo. 
Nec violae semper, nec hiantia lilia florent ; 
Et riget amissa spina relicta rosa. 
Et tibi iam cani venient, formose, capilli: 
Iam venient rugae, quae tibi corpus arent. 
Iam molire animum, qui duret, 
formae 
Solus ~ extremos permanet ille rogos. 
It is worth pointing out since it enables us 
to watch Herbert’s imagination in the act 
of developing and enriching the Ovidian 
outline. It is particularly interesting to note 
the way Herbert deals with the funeral 
pyres, seizing on the image of wood, and 
turning the fire into the end of the world; 
modifying ‘duret” into ‘never gives’; 
and translating ‘ permanet’ as ‘ then chiefly 


lives’. A. DAVENPORT. 


et adstrue 


A NOTE ON ‘THE REVENGER’S 
TRAGEDY ’ 
JN 


the discussion around the authorship 
of The Revenger's Tragedy attempts have 
been made to identify this play with a 
tragedy which Middleton in connexion with 
a law-case in 1609 claimed to have written 
a few years earlier: The Viper and Her 
Brood.’ The identification was first sug- 
gested by W. D. Dunkel in PMLA, XLVI 
(1931), p. 784. It was still maintained by A. 
Harbage in Shakespeare and The Rival 
Traditions (New York, 1952), p. 88. 
Against arguments of this kind it has 
rightly been pointed out that if The Viper 
—known to us exclusively by Middleton’s 
own words in defence of a law-suit—did 
exist, it would have belonged to a private 


7H. N. Hillebrand, Thomas Middleton’s ‘ The 
Viper’s Brood’, M LN, XLII (1927), 35-8. 
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theatre.” Keysar, to whom the play was 
alleged to have been given in 1606, in satis- 
faction of a bond, was at the time in the 
management of the Children at Blackfriars,* 
The Revenger's Tragedy, on the other hand, 
appeared in print in 1607 “as it hath beene 
sundry times Acted, by the Kings Maiesties 
Servants ”’. 

Internal evidence of structure, themes, 
moral attitude, etc., speak against Middle- 
ton’s authorship of The Revenger's 
Tragedy.* The intention of this note, how- 
ever, is to point to an external fact which 
suggests that The Revenger's Tragedy not 
only belonged to the King’s Men at the time 
of its printing, but was actually written 
initially for performance at the Globe, viz. 
the appearance in the play of a blazing star. 
Very likely in V. i, upon the breaking of the 
news of the old Duke’s murder: 

Over what roof hangs this prodigious comet, 

In deadly fire? 
and most certainly in V. iii., where the stage 
direction: “A blazing star appeareth” in- 
troduces speeches dealing with 

that ill-knotted fire, 

That bushing-flaring star. 
the blazing star was not only spoken of* but 
also visualized on the stage. Now, of all the 
Jacobean playhouses the Globe seems to be 
the one noted for its use of a blazing star as 
a stage effect. The possibility that this play 
was acquired by the King’s Men from the 
Children and “ the traditional blazing star” 
of the Globe’ put in for additional effect, 


?R. A. Foakes, “‘On the Authorship of ‘The 
oe ag Tragedy’, MLR, XLVIII, 1953) 


my E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, Ul, 

« Despite such ar ments for Middleton as a 
recent article in N S. Schoenbaum, ‘“ ‘ The 
nt a Pa oe 4 oni Middleton’s Moral Out- 
look”, N & Q, 196 (1951), 8-10, I cannot but find 
between the two plays s traditionally attributed to 
Tourneur on the one hand, and Middleton’s total 
dramatic promagiicn on the other, a fundamental 
unbridgeable difference in the methods of conceiving 
and creating drama. 

* Purely verbal references to blazing stars, the 
traditional omens of the death of rulers (see, ¢.8., 
Julius Caesar, Il. ii. 30-1: ‘* When beggars die, 
there are no comets seen; The heavens themselves 
blaze forth the death of princes.”) are common in 
Elizabethan and Jacobean drama, as, e. - 
Well, I. iii. 91, or Middleton’s Roaring irl, I 


4-5. 
*See Chambers III, 110, and also W. J. Law- 
rence’s essay on “ Light and Darkness in the 
Elizabethan Theatre” (The Elizabethan Playhouse, 
2nd series, 1913), pp. 19-20, where various plays in 
which blazing stars appear are mentioned. 
* Chambers IIT. 110. 
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is practically ruled out when we realize that 
the appearance of the blazing star is integral 
to the total action of the play, and to the 
creation of mood. While thunder is 
repeatedly used to signify vengeance (as in 
IV. ii, or V. iii), the blazing star forebodes 
the consummation of that vengeance, the 
death of “a nest of dukes”. Besides, in the 
latter passage it makes for an effective piece 
of characterization of Lussurioso. 

The use of a blazing star, then, in the 
forms noted, may serve as evidence that 
The Revenger's Tragedy was composed for 
the Globe, and could thus not be identical 
with The Viper and Her Brood—nor indeed 
be likely to have been written by Middleton, 
as all Middleton’s extant plays known to 
have been written by 1608 are comedies 
for the Children at the private theatres.* 


INGA-STINA EKEBLAD. 


"See R. C. Bald, ‘“ The Chronology of Middle- 
ton’s Plays’, M L R, XXXII (1937), 33-43, and also 
Middleton’s The Witch, the Malone Society Edition 
by F. P. Wilson and W. W. Greg, pp. vi-vii. 


FOOTNOTE TO “A SERENDIPITAL 
PORTRAIT ” 
(cxcix. 247) 


OT many weeks after the Note on this 
subject was published it was brought to 
the author’s notice that there is a privately 
owned portrait, undoubtedly by Vandyke, 
hanging in a country house in England and 
entitled ‘“‘ Mr: Abbott the Scrivener.” 
Strangely this information was received 
not as a result of the Note but through the 
intermediary of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul at Aleppo and a mutual correspon- 
dent whose family had been connected with 
the Levant Company at the same time as 
the author’s in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
The present. writer sent a photograph of 
his portrait to the owner of the Vandyke for 
purposes of comparison. The reply con- 
tained two photographs of the Vandyke, one 
a close view of the head, and the remarks 
“I do not think there is the slightest doubt 
from the photograph you sent me that yours 
and my picture are of one and the same 
man. By the time my picture was painted 
he had sported a fine moustache and beard, 
and is obviously a much older person. This 
picture is a Vandyke and has never been 
disputed as such, which means that it must 
have been painted before 1641, when Van- 
dyke died.” 
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Comparison of the photographs of the 
two portraits reveals an extraordinary facial 
resemblance in spite of an obvious disparity 
of age. 

As Robert Abbott, the Scrivener, was 
born in 1610 the Vandyke cannot possibly 
be he for it portrays a man of at least 45 to 
50 years of age. 

It seems to be almost inescapable that the 
older man’s portrait is that of Robert’s 
father, Thomas, who died in 1652, but whose 
date of birth and his profession are, or were, 
unknown. There is known, however, to 
have been a Scrivener of this name at Saint 
Botolph’s, Aldgate, in 1615. It is also 
known that at Farthinghoe, Co. Northants 
there was a Thomas, son of Thomas Abbott, 
born in 1579 and that in 1599 there was born 
at Gretton, Co. Northants, a daughter, Mag- 
dalene, to a Thomas Abbott; Magdalene 
being Robert’s eldest sister. 

Robert’s place of birth has not been found 
and he is not recorded in the registers of 
Saint Botolph wherein are to be found the 
names of a number of Thomas the 
Scrivener’s children. This does not, of 
course, preclude Robert being a son of this 
particular Thomas. 

The Vandyke portrait appears to add 
weight to the arguments addressed for 
identifying the other portrait as that of 
Robert Abbott. JASPER ABBOTT. 


WEBSTER’S VINCENTIO LAURIOLA 
(exe. 194) 


a "THE curious Master in that Quality” 

(that is, the art of making wax effigies) 
in The Duchess of Malfi, IV, i, 135-8, about 
whom Mr. Ronald F. Newman enquired, is 
an invention of Webster’s. There was an 
historical Vincentio Saviolo, a fencing- 
master whose Vincentio Saviolo his Practise, 
in two books, was published in London dur- 
ing 1595. Dekker refers to him in The 
Wonderfull Yeare, 1603, thus: “ [Death]s 
the best fencer in the world: Vincentio 
Sauiolo is no body to him.” One may 
conjecture that Webster misread, in his 
friend Dekker’s hand or his own, the sur- 
name, and reproduced it as Lauriola. For 
a scene where wax figures are suddenly 
exhibited to the Duchess as the dead bodies 
of her husband and the children with him, 


1 The Prose Works, ed. A. B. Grosart, I, page 120. 
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the association of death, from Dekker, was 
perhaps sufficient to revive in Webster's 
mind the perverted name. 

It may be relevant that the dramatist 
appears to have misread his own writing in 
“a nation cald the Cusani’”’ (Characters, “A 
Sexton ”, line 10), “‘ Cusani” being possibly a 
graphic error for ‘“Trausi”; and in 
““womanish” (D.M., V, v, 125) for his 
source Sidney’s “ wormish” (“In such a 
shadowe, or rather pit of darkenes, the 
wormish mankinde lives, .. . ”, Arcadia, V) 
Webster’s “(womanish, and fearfull) man- 
kind” represents no improvement on the 
original, rather it is mere tautology. 

An alternative explanation of “ Lauriola ”, 
which may be the more acceptable, is that 
Webster deliberately chose “ Vincentio 
Saviolo” as suitable to his Italian context, 
then changed the surname in order to avoid 
reference to a living fellow-Londoner. For 
another reason, it seems, he lengthened 
“Montalto” (in The White Devil) into 
““Monticelso”: this certainly rings more 
strongly than “ Montalto” in Brachiano’s 
defiance of the Cardinal (III, ii, 185-6), 
“ Monticelso, Nemo me Impune Lacessit’’. 


R. G. HOWARTH. 


MILTON TRICKT AND FROUNC’'T 


AFTER 1668 no one should have been 

stumbled by the question “why the 
Poem Rimes not”; Milton had explained 
how the classics, some Italian and Spanish 
works, and the best English tragedies had 
no need of the barbarous invention of 
rhyme, “trivial and of no true musical de- 
light” in comparison with “apt numbers, 
fit quantity of Syllables, and the sense 
variously drawn out from one Verse to 
another.” Therefore he thought it no 
defect, but a good example, to avoid “ the 
jingling sound of like endings.” The ques- 
tion should have been settled for Paradise 
Lost; but as early as 1674 Dryden adapted it 
as a dramatic composition, The State of In- 
nocence, with the verses not only tagged but 
also considerably tarnished: 

Ho, Asmoday, awake, 

If thou art he! But ah! how changed for him, 
Companion of my arms! how wan! how dim! 

Subsequent adaptations of Milton, even 
wanner and dimmer, had as their excuse the 
demands of the music they had to fit: 
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Total eclipse! No sun, no Moon! 

All dark amidst the Blaze of Noon.’ 

In his introduction to The State of Inno- 
cence Scott takes care to distinguish Dry- 
den’s work from that of an author who 
““ was pleased painfully to turn Paradise Lost 
into rhyme,” for whose name he refers the 
reader to Todd.” Todd, however, makes no 
mention of an entire rhymed version. In- 
stead he notes that Dryden’s attempt, per- 
haps the first of its kind, was followed by 
Noah’s Flood, hailed in its day as “ Milton 
and Dreydon in epitome,” and that two 
short passages of Paradise Lost were re- 
written. The author of the Royal Grammar 
illustrated the possibilities of a ‘second 
cultivation” of the Paradise by turning II, 
496 ff. into a short series of heroic couplets: 

O shame! O curse! O more than hellish spight! 

Damn’d Devils with each other never fight. 

And in a pamphlet called “ Milton Restored 
and Bentley deposed” part of Book I was 
re-done in rhyme (of which Todd unfortun- 
ately gives no sample) to accompany a para- 
graph from Swift’s “ Advice to a Young 
Poet,” which the anonymous author of the 
pamphlet applies to Bentley. Here Swift 
ironically commends “the useful design .. . 
of bestowing rime on Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, which will make the Poem, in that only 
defective, more heroic and _ sonorous.”* 
Three separately published adaptations 
noted by Pancoast, but not by Todd, will be 
mentioned below. These examples prove 
nothing, however, with regard to the 
eighteenth century conflict over rhyme as 
opposed to blank verse—a _ controversy 
“long, inconclusive, and apparently futile,” 
characterized by abundant if conflicting evi- 
dence of a preference for each.* 

Nor can it be positively asserted that The 
London Magazine and The Gentleman's 
Magazine inevitably favoured rhyme over 
blank verse; one article in The London 
Magazine, 1745, at least, praised Milton's 
art of verse without qualifications: “I pre- 
sume there is no other Language in which 
Perfection equal to this is to be found.” 
Most of the verse printed in both periodi- 
cals, however, is rhymed; and an even 








*Cited by Alwin Thaler, ‘“ Milton in the 
Theatre,” SP, XVII (1920), 276. 

*Sir Walter Scott, ed., The Works of John 
Dryden, V, 95. 

* Henry Todd, ed., The Poetical Works of John 
Milton, Il, 9. 

“Raymond D. Havens, The Influence of Milton, 
pp. 45, 53. 
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stronger indication of their preference for 
rhyme is the publication of three rhymed 
versions of passages from Paradise Lost.° 

Two short passages appear in The London 
Magazine for 1740. Comparatively few 
changes were required to turn Paradise Lost, 
IX, 445 ff. into “ The Country Walk,” which 
is short enough to be given here in full: 

As one who long in pop’lous city pent, 

Where houses thick, and sew’rs annoy the scent, 

Forth Page on a summer’s morn to breathe, 

Along the pleasant farms or spacious heath, 

From everything he meets, conceives delight, 

Dwells on each rural sound, each rural sight ; 

The lowing kine, sweet grain, and verdant grass: 

If chance with nymph-like step, fair virgin pass, 

What pleasing seem’d, for her now pleases more, 

She most, the sum of all that charm’d before.‘ 
Keeping the first line of the passage of 
Paradise Lost intact, ““ As one who long in 
populous City pent,” the reviser had to sub- 
stitute in the second only the inferior word 
scent for aire. The third line, unchanged, 
called for a substitution of “farms or 
spacious heath” for “ Villages and Farms ” 
for the sake of an imperfect rhyme with 
breathe. Since the villages and farms are no 
longer ‘‘ Adjoyned,” that word and the com- 
pact phrase “from each thing met” are 
supplanted by “ From everything he meets,” 
a phrase which enabled the adapter to con- 
clude with Milton’s words “ conceaves de- 
light.” Since the obvious choice for a 
thyme, “rural sight,” was embedded in a 
line two lines down in Milton, the next two 
lines had to be reversed so that 

The smell of Grain, or tedded Grass, or kine, 

Or dairie, each rural sight, each rural sound 
is tidily re-arranged as 

Dwells on each rural sound, each rural sight, 

The lowing kine, sweet grain, and verdant grass, 
followed by the unchanged lines: 

If chance with Nymphlike step fair Virgin pass, 

What pleasing seemd, for her now pleases more. 


‘These short passages appeared in 1738 and 
1740, the same years that separate verse paraphrases 
of the whole poem were published by Howard 
(1738) and Jackson (1740). Earlier, in 1699, ‘to 
oblige the ladies,” Hopkins had ‘ abused almost 
as sacred verse’ as David’s ‘‘ sacred prose,” abused 
by another Hopkins. As for Jackson, ‘‘ The gods 

..» Made [him] so poetical,” observes Pancoast, 
“that in his version even the argument . . . kindles 
Into verse ”’: 

Man’s first fall touched the poet’s wings 

With speed into the midst of tings. 

Jackson’s was one of six rhymed versions or ‘ im- 
proved”” blank verse versions of Paradise Lost 
noted by Henry S. Pancoast, ‘‘ Some Paranhrasers 
of Milton,” Andover Review, XV (1891), 40, 54. 

‘The London Magazine, IX (1740), 505. 
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One change, it will be noted, had nothing to 
do with the rhyme: “ tedded grass” is sacri- 
ficed for the conventional verdant. The last 
and widest departure occurs in the last line, 
in which the phrase “the sum of all that 
charm’d before” inadequately replaces 
“and in her looks summs all Delight.” 


The same technique is used to convert 
Paradise Lost, IV, 634 ff. to “ Eve’s Fond- 
ness to Adam” in the same year—probably 
the work of the same adapter. Although 
two lines only are free from change, for 
the most part it was possible to keep many 
of Milton’s phrases and merely transpose 
moon and bird and star and flower. Here 
is the adaptation: 


With thee, I heed not how the minutes run ; 

The seasons nor their change; all please as one. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, who wakes the day 
With charm of earliest birds ; the sun how gay! 
When first in this delightful land he shoots 

His orient beams on trees, and flowers, and fruits, 
—_—— with dew ; fragrant the earth that teems 
After soft show’rs ; and then how pleasant seems 
The grateful ev’ning mild; the silent night, 
With this her solemn bird ; and oh! how bright 
The moon with all her gems of heav’n bedight! 
But neither breath of morn, who wakes the day 
With charm of earliest birds, nor sun so gay, 

In this delightful land ; nor trees, nor flow’rs 
Glist’ring with dew ; nor fragrance after show'rs;: 
Nor grateful ev’ning mild ; nor silent night 

With solemn bird ; nor walk by glittering light 

Of moon and stars, are sweet without thy sight.’ 


One of the most radical changes occurs in 
the first line: whereas Milton’s Eve begins 
her beautiful love-poem, “‘ With thee con- 
versing I forget all time,” the adapter causes 
her to declare, ‘“ With thee I heed not how 
the minutes run”—and we can almost see 
her glancing apprehensively at the clock. 
The “charm of earliest Birds” fortunately 
remains. “The sun how gay!” is the 
equivalent in meaning, though not in expres- 
sion, of “pleasant the Sun,” but in the 
adaptation he shoots, rather than spreads, 
his “orient beams.” “Sweet is the breath 
of morn, her rising sweet” becomes “. 
who wakes the day”—a _ small and 
apparently inoffensive change, except that 
it substitutes an ordinary ending for one of 
Milton’s subtle and beautiful repetitions. It 
can also be seen in the conclusion, 
... nor silent night 


With solemn bird ; nor walk by glittering light 
Of moon and stars, are sweet without thy sight. 


why Milton regarded rhyme as a constraint 


’ The London Magazine, YX (1740), 346. 
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and a distraction.* In both the adaptations 
described, much of Milton’s poetry has sur- 
vived the lopping and stretching demanded 
by that bed of Procustes, the adapter’s heroic 
couplets; but a comparison of the adapta- 
tion with the original lends support to 
Housman’s comment: “Poetry is not the 
thing said but a way of saying it.’ 

Nothing whatsoever of Milton’s style or 
tone remains in the third adaptation, which 
appeared in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
VIII (1738), 433, 487, with the title 
“Primaeval Love.” Only the situation, 
Adam’s courtship of Eve in Paradise, was 
apparently derived from Paradise Lost: the 
adapter made use of Eve’s “ sweet reluctant 
amorous delay,” her account of her marriage 
with Adam (IV, 469 ff.), and Adam’s 
description of his awakening to find the 
newly created Eve (VIII, 470 ff.). Milton 
emphasizes the purity of the marriage, 
Adam and Eve’s majestic courtesy, and Eve’s 

Innocence and Virgin Modestie, 

Her vertue and the conscience of her worth, 

That would be woo’d, and not unsought be won. 
As Thyer comments, Milton delicately and 
judiciously presents “the meek surrender, 
and the half embracement,’ whereas an 
Italian author’s “luxuriant wildness” of 
imagination would have “changed Adam 
and Eve into a Venus and Adonis.”*® Dry- 
den’s less innocent Eve delays through 
“some restraining thought” which she can- 
not name. (“ For, ignorant of guilt, [she] 
fear[s] not shame,”’) but which is closer to 
coquetry than to modesty when it tells her 
that Adam “long should beg, [she] long 
deny.”"* But in fact she is not long in 
accepting Adam, who has already hailed her 
as a “softer substitute on earth” for the 
Eternal, even though she dislikes the loss of 
her “much-loved sovereignty” and fears 
that Adam may be distracted by “some new 
beauty "—which possibility, as Scott 


*It may be added that Milton’s justification of 
blank verse and denunciation of rhyme should be 
regarded as a polemic statement which the reader 
need not take too literally. As Mr. Ants Oras 
explains, Milton passed from the intricate and 
skilful rhyme pattern of Lycidas almost beyond 
rhyme in Paradise Lost, in which he uses occasional 
rhymes to reinforce the assonance. See “ Milton’s 
Early Rhyme Schemes and the Structure of 
Lycidas,” MP, LII (1954), 21-22, and ‘“ Echoing 
Verse Endings in Paradise Lost,’’ South Atlantic 
Studies for Sturgis E. Leavitt, pp. 175-190. 

*A. E. Housman, The Name and Nature of 
Poetry, p. 35. 

© Todd, op. cit., II, 315. 

"Dryden, The State of Innocence, Act II, ii, 52ff. 
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observes, ‘Circumstances rendered rather 
improbable.”** 

Thyer’s misgivings about a less judicious 
treatment of the subject, imperfectly justified 
by Dryden, are fully realized in the 1738 
adaptation. Here as in Paradise Lost Adam, 
filled with admiration for Eve, wishes to 
have her as his bride. “ Nor sin had stain’d 
the place, nor guilt the maid,” but she flees. 
Soon realizing that he is her “only mate! 
[her] guard! [her] guide! [her] friend,” and 
moved by his addresses to her as his image, 
made of his flesh and bone, she _ half 
embraces him and yields. Yet the adapter 
had learned, as Lewis Carroll ironically 
advises, “to look at all things with a sort of 
mental squint,’ for Adam becomes “ th’ 
unequal charmer,” and Eve, “ the first fair,” 
then “some caelestial she,” and finally “ th’ 
inviting prize.” Whereas Milton stresses the 
purity and rightness of physical love only 
when it is subordinated to spiritual love, 
and has Adam declare, 

And they shall be one Flesh, one Heart, one 

oule, 
and Raphael describe earthly love as the 
scale 

By which to heav’nly Love thou maist ascend, 
the adapter’s Adam regards Eve only as an 
object : 

Yet nature whispers, it was made for me. 

Eve herself is transformed into a coquette 
well versed in Ovid’s arts of love. 

Wishing to find, more wishing to be found, 
she plays hard to get “ to make the conquest 
dearer.” By no means so reluctant as she 
wishes to appear, she now 

with feign’d looks dissemble[s] disregard ; 

From his desir’d embrace turn[s] half aside, 

And shuns], tho’ willing, to commence a bride. 
As soon as Adam has gently asserted his 
ownership (not claiming her, of course, in 
Milton’s words as part of his soul, or 

Henceforth an individual solace dear), 
she smiles “ soft compliance, and her charms 
resign[s].”” The scene ends: 

Fondly he whisper’d on her glowing breast— 

Veil Muse the scene—Let fancy paint the rest. 
And indeed the adapter’s muse did veil the 
scene of Adam and Eve’s primaeval love at 
this point, but not before 

innocence, that as a veile 

Had shadow’d them from knowing ill, was gon, 

Just confidence, and native righteousness, 

And honour from about them. 

The Rice Institute, ANN GossMan. 
Texas. 


12 Op. cit., V, 98. 
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KINBOROUGH 


GOME reader of ‘N & Q’ may perhaps 
be moved to contribute a note on the 
derivation of the word Kinborough as a 
christian name. Three examples at least 
of this use of it have come to my know- 
ledge: —(1) Robert Pipho, High Sheriff of 
Co. Dublin, stepson of Sir John Travers, 
cousin of Sir Francis Walsingham, cousin 
also of Barnaby Rich, married, as his second 
wife, Kinborough Valentine. Pipho died 
20th April, 1610, and was buried in St. 
Michan’s Church, Dublin. His relict died 
17th May, 1669, aged 118, and was buried 
in the same church, leaving an only child 
Ruth Pipho (then married to John le Poer, 
5th Lord Power) who was 5 years old at her 
father’s death. It may be added that these 
dates arouse a question as to the longevity 
claimed for this Kinborough. See Chancery 
Inquisition held at Bray, Co. Wicklow, 
October 1623. 

(2) Robert Barneswall of Dunbroe, Co. 
Dublin and Kynborowe his wife at a Court 
with view of Frankpledge held at Crumlin, 
Co. Dublin, 31 October, 1597. See Journal 
R.S.A. 1930, “The Court Book of Esker 
and Crumlin ” by Professor Edmund Curtis. 
{I am indebted for this to St. John Brooks, 
Esq., Litt.D., author of the life of “ Sir Hans 
Sloane ”] 

3. Will once amongst the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Westminster. Wills now missing, of 
Thomas Peirce, Chaunter of the Church, 
proved 10th November, 1643, by the relict 
Kinborough. See ‘“‘ Westminster Abbey 
Registers ” by Joseph Lemuel Chester. 


W. H. WELPLY. 


CHARLES BUTLER AND THE BEES’ 
MADRIGAL 


SICAL literature has never lacked 

bird calls—from the cuckoo’s notes of 
the Sumer-canon to the onomatopoeic chan- 
sons of Janequin (‘* Le chant des oiseaux ”’) 
to the symphonies of Haydn and Beethoven 
and into our own time with its especial 
fondness for realism in all the arts. Far 
less frequently, at least until fairly recent 
times, has the buzzing of “the Muses’ 
birds,” as Varro calls them, been made the 
subject of musical composition. An in- 
teresting example of musical artistry based 
upon the melodious noise of bees has come 
down to us from the seventeenth century— 
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significantly, from the early baroque, a 
period during which the exotic and unusual 
exerted a peculiar fascination upon the mind 
of man—when poets sang of the fly pre- 
served in amber, of the flea whose blood 
mingled with that of one’s mistress: for 
Charles Butler, Oxford scholar and clergy- 
man, not only noted the sounds made by 
bees at swarming time but composed a piece 
for four voices based upon these bee calls. 
In a treatise on bee keeping from 1634, in 
fact, Butler combined several of his favorite 
ideas with his musical knowledge and 
worked all into a musical tour de force 
which he titled “ Melissomelos” or the 
“ Bee’s Madrigall.” 

Butler, an Oxford graduate whose train- 
ing %ad included some half dozen years as 
chorister in Magdalen Hall and Magdalen 
College,’ was a man with three chief interests 
in life—philology, music, and bees: and he 
left writings on all these subjects.* His 
first book on bees appeared at Oxford in 
1609: The Feminine Monarchie or a Treatise 
concerning bees and the dve ordering of 
them. In discussing the swarming of bees, 
Butler describes “The Bees musicke” (fol. 
F recto and verso), noting the chant of the 
princess eager to go forth from the hive 
and of the queen bee, with a comment on 
the harmony formed when the two chants 
occur simultaneously : 


‘ According to Anthony 4 Wood, Athenae Oxoni- 
enses (London, 1691-1692), II, 51: ‘* Charles But- 
ler was born at one of the Wycombs (Great Wycomb 
{ suppose) in Bucks, entred a Student into Magd. 
Hall in the year 1579, took a degree in Arts, and 
being made one of the Bible Clerks of Magd. 
Coll. was translated thereunto. Soon after, pro- 
ceeding in that faculty [that is, receiving the 
master’s degree], he became Master of the Free 
school at Basingstoke in Hampshire, where con- 
tinuing 7 years, with the enjoyment of a Cure of a 
little Church called Skewres, was promoted to the 
Vicaridge of Lawrence-Wotton three miles distant 
thence, (a poor preferment God wot for such a 
worthy scholar,) where being setled, he wrot and 
published these books following, which shew him 
to have been an ingenious man, and well skill’d 
in various sorts of learning . He took his Jast 
farewel of this world on the 29 of March in six- 
teen hundred forty and seven, and in that of his 
age 88, or thereabouts.” 

?In addition to the Feminine Monarchie (three 
editions), Butler’s works include his Grammar (two 
editions). Rhetoricae libri duo (four editions), Ora- 
toriae libri duo, Principles of Musik in Singing 
and Setting (1636) and Syggéneia, a treatise on the 
problems of consanguinity in marriage. The 
Huntington Library owns copies of all these works 
excent the second edition of the Feminine Mon- 
archie and the second and third editions of the 
Rhetoric. 
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They sing both in triple time: the prin- 
cess thus 


with more or fewer notes, as she pleaseth. 
And sometimes she taketh a higher key, 
specially toward their comming forth, and 


beginning the od minim in A /a mi re shee 
tuneth the rest of hir notes in C sol fa thus, 
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But the Queene in a deeper voice thus, 





= s?sS> >) 
continuing the same, some foure or fiue 
semibriefes, and sounding the end of 
every note in C sol fa vt. So that when 
they sing together, sometime they agree 
in a perfect third, sometime in a Dia- 
pente, & (if you respect the termination 
of the base) sometimes in a Diapaso, 
With the tunes answering one another, 
and some pawses betweene they goe 
solemnly round about the hiue, so to giue 
warning vnto all the company. This they 
continue daily vntill their swarming: but 
you may heare them best in the evenings 
and mornings. If there be many of the 
Queenes breed that are ripe, they will 
ioine with her in hir tune, the more to 
incite the swarme to goe, that their turne 
may come the sooner: I haue heard three 
of them together. But none dare counter- 
feit the voice of the Prince: for that were 
treason to hir person.* 

In 1623 appeared a second edition of this 
book and in 1634 a third: The Feminine 
Monarchie, or the Histori of Bees. A 
greatly expanded version of the original, 








* Gerald R. Hayes, who has called attention to 
Butler's music and given a facsimile reproduction 
of the second half of the madrigal in the Musical 
Times, 1925, pp. 512-515, points out Butler’s error 
here (p. 513): “* Almost the only place where our 
author is definitely wrong is the very part. which 
concerns the music. When a hive is sufficiently 
large to allow of several swarms, the workers save 
certain queen eggs from destruction by the first 
hatched queen, and other queens are hatched to 
lead subsequent swarms. At this time, curious, 
thin notes can be heard within the hive; according 
to Butler’s account (and it was long before the 
true facts were discovered) this sound was made 
by the young queen beseeching the old queen to 
let her go. Actually, of course, it is now known 
that the old queen Ine gone long before, and the 
young queen is alone in the hive.” 





this last edition is remarkable for several 
reasons (aside from the large amount of 
additional material on bees it introduces), 
It is printed according to a system of ortho- 
graphy worked out by Butler and explained 
in his Grammar printed the year before 
(1633), It contains a long quotation from 
Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas’ First 
Week praising bees as an exemplar of divine 
power and wisdom—especially interesting 
since all other quotations used to ornament 
or authenticate Butler’s statements are taken 
from the bee-loving Latin writers (Varro, 
Virgil, Columella), the Scriptures, or the 
Church Fathers.* And it contains an alto- 
gether unique musical composition—Butler’s 
‘** Melissomelos”’ or “ Bee’s Madrigall,” in 
which the bee music, noted, as we have 
seen, quite simply in the 1609 edition, is 
worked into a composition for four voices. 

Again, this music is described in con- 
nection with the bees’ swarming—a group 
leaving the hive with a queen to form a new 
colony. And before giving the music, But- 
ler relates the bees’ music to the art of 
music by virtue of similarities in rhythm, 
melody, harmony (p. 77): 


In this Melissomelos, or Bee’s Madri- 
gall, Musicians may see the grounds of 
their Art: first their Moodes, [soomtime 
the triple or imperfect of the more, soom- 
time the duple or imperfect of the les:] 
then the tunes of the six notes, [ut, re, 
mi, fa, sol, la:] whereof the Qeene, 
soundeth the first fowr; and the Prince 
the other two, together with the dubbling 
of fa, sol, in two higher Cliefs, to make 
up the full Eight: and lastly the six Con- 
cords, [an imperfect Third, a perfect 
Third, a Diatesseron, a Diapente, a Sixt, 
and a Diapason.) And if any man dislike 
the harshnes of the Seconds and Sevnths, 
which nou and then hit among them; 
hee sheweth himself noe experienced 
Artist, which knoweth not that as wel in 
Musik as Oeconomi, there must soom- 
time bee Discords: yea and that in either 
they have their laudable use: [as serving 
to make sweete Concords the sweeter.] 

So that if Musik were lost, it might bee 
found with the Muses Birds. 

The severall parts of whose Song, com- 


‘For other aspects of Butler, see my articles, 
““A Reference to Marlowe in Charles Butler's 
Principles of Musik (1636),” Notes and Queries, 
CXCVIII (1953), 16-18, and “Charles Butler and 
Du Bartas,” ibid., I (new series, 1954), 2-7. 
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prizing these mentioned notes, with pauses 
interposed (as I have at severall times by 
a Winde-instrument, whose notes can 
neither rise nor fall, attentively observed) 
I thowght good heere to prik doun; that 
you may see in them, all these particulars 
of their Naturall Art. Onely I cannot 
altogether warrant the Conclusion: be- 
caus in that confused noys, which the 
buzzing Bees in the busy time of their 
departing dooe make, my dul hearing 
coolde not perfectly apprehend it: so that 
I was fain to make up that, as I coolde. 
But I am sure, if I mis, I mis but a little.* 


The madrigall follows, printed, according 
to general usage, in open score, the four 
parts on a double page opposite one an- 
other so that four singers might read from 

Mean Tenor 

one book: Jous}J9}uUN0D = snsseg * The 
“first Song” comprises four stanzas, two 
of which praise monarchy in general and 
the kingdom of the bees in particular; the 
next two tell of colonization and that with 
the first princess (Antiope) gone, the second 
one (Orithya) begs permission to start out 
with her group: 


As of all States the Monarchie is best ; 
So of all Monarchies that Feminine, 
Of famous Amazons excels the rest, 
That on this earthy Sphere have ever bin. 
Whose little harts in weaker, sex 
(so great in field) 
No pouer of the might’est Males 
can make to yeeld: 
They living ay, moste sober and moste chaste, 
Their pain-got goods, in pleasure scorn to waste. 


They woork in common for the common weal: 
Their labour’s restles to maintain their state: 
Their Hexagonia no Bezaleell, 
for cur’ous Art, may pas or imitate. 
One Sov'raign, & but one, commands 
this people loyal, 


‘According to “‘ The Printer to the Reader,” at 
the end of the Preface, unpaged, “Hee that wil 
bee fully satisfyed, in all points, concerning the 
Orthographi of this Booke, with the grounds and 
Reasons thereof; let him read the English Gram- 
mar”. The Printer then explain that a dash 
through certain letters signifies ‘* the Aspiration H ” 
and that ‘the E silent or qiéscent, which yeeldeth 
noe sound, but serveth onely to produce the Vouel 
precedent, is (for the Readers eas) noted with a 
different Kharacter: to wit, like an inverted 
Comma.” In quoting from the Feminine Mon- 
archie, I have (for the Readers eas as well as that 
of the printer) changed the dashes to h’s and the 
inverted commas to e’s: otherwise, the spelling re- 
Mains as it is in the original. Butler’s Principles 
of Musik also follows this system—the first_ musi- 
cal treatise to be printed phonetically in the English 
language. 
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the great Marpese with plenty blest 
of issue royal: 
Antiope, and Orithyja fair, 
With other princes, hir Infantas ar. 


When so encreased in this prudent Nation, 
That their own limits cannot them suffice ; 
To seek nue Cittis, for nue habitation, 
They send abroad their num’rous Colonies: 
Antiope the prime Prince gone, 
Orithya soone 
Of hir ae. makinge mone, 
Begs the like boone: 
That with hir train hir fortune shee may seeke: 
And this shee sings in mesures moornfull sweete. 
To whose grave accents if her Princely Grace 
Vouchsafe, with Trine Aspect, reply to make, 
To sweetest Treble tuning sweeter Base; 
This moornful] suit a joyfull ende dooth take: 
And then, when fit time they espy, 
Soom thousands strong, 
This Armie royall gallantly 
Dooth march along. 
Hark, hark, mee thinks I hear in Notes of choice, 
This fairest Ladies sweetest moornfull voice. 


“This fairest Ladies sweetest moornfull 
voice ”"—that is, Orithya’s chant (wordless, 
to be sure) is heard solo in the Mean; and 
two short stanzas follow, sung to the 
“second Tune”: 
But all this while shee dooth chant it alone, 
Moste humbly begging in hir Dorik strains, 


Of hir dear Liege leav to bee gon: 
But comfort none shee yet obtains. 


Hir Mothers silence makes her much to doubt, 
Hir Grace unto her wil this grace denie: 

But stil hir suit shee dooth hold out, 

In hope at last to moove pittie. 


There follows the polyphonic version 
(wordless) of the bees’ music, as Orithya 
(the Mean) begins alone to be joined suc- 
cessively by the queen and two imitators 
anxious to see Orithya gone, “that their 
turne may come the sooner.” After the 
bees’ music proper, Butler adds yet another 
stanza (telling that Orithya has got permis- 
sion to leave and that all is well), with 
directions: 
Sing this Ditti to the second Tune; repeat- 
ing the two last strains of the last Staf: 
and then ende with the first vers of the 
first Song; repeating likewise the two last 
strains thereof. 


Import’nate Orithya nou hath woon 
Hir stern Qeen-Mothers grant to hir desire: 

For Joy, hir Sisters all, as one, 

With cheerful Tones fil up the Qire. 
These Ladies Musicall Consort assures. 
The Prince hir much-desired Sov’raigntie: 

The vulgar, when occas’on servs, 

(This watch-woord past) abroad dooe hie. 
Where treading the Hey, right nimbly they prance, 
Thus waiting their Prince, in and out they trace: 

Who coom, these Maids the Morice dance, 

Along unto their resting-place. 
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Butler’s gifts of musical invention—like 
his poetic gifts—were apparently far from 
overwhelming, judged by this composition 
with its rather monotonous rhythm reminis- 
cent of metrical psalm settings,° his ofttimes 
awkward voice leading, distorted word 
accent, general heavy-handedness, and lack 
of humor. But as far as the music of bees is 
concerned, he is completely consistent. One 
sees in Orithya’s first buzzing plea the same 
“Dorik strains” (identical in both notes 
and rhythm) given as the chant of the prin- 
cess-bee in the treatise of 1609. And one 
finds a modified version of this melody as 
the Mean of the “second Tune.” In the 
bees’ polyphony, moreover, are actually to 
be found the intervals mentioned by But- 
ler, consonant and dissonant, with a con- 
ventionally human cadence at the end—for 
which he has likewise somewhat apologeti- 
cally prepared the reader. 

As interesting as the music are the ideas 
which coalesce to form this climax, ideas 
especially dear to our Oxford clergyman 
and found over and over in his work. First 
of all, here is a forcible expression of But- 
ler’s admiration for the order which he saw 
exemplified ideally in the disciplined lives 
of bees, the love of order which characterized 
many Elizabethans. (One _ recalls, for 
example, Shakespeare’s many metaphors on 
the bee as symbolical of universal and 
world order). In his Preface to the Reader 
(Feminine Monarchie of 1634) Butler 
praises especially this aspect of the bee 
(with a marginal reference to Varro): 


. .. the woork and fruit of the little Bee 
is sO great and woonderful: so coomly 
for order and beawty, so excellent for Art 
and wisdom, and so ful of pleasure and 
profit; that the contemplation thereof 
may wel beseeme an ingenious nature. 
And therefore (not without caus) ar the 
Bees called the Muses Birds: Apes, cum 
causa, Musarum dicuntur volucres. 


But for Butler this order was not only ideal 
but divine—the exemplification of God’s 
power and wisdom, as he himself says, cit- 
ing Du Bartas (p. 25)—in the tradition of 
Christian Platonism forming the basis for 
much Renaissance learning with which But- 


*A large portion of Butler's Principles of Musik 
deals with the use of musical settings of the psalms 
in the church: in fact, it is to heighten his en- 
comium of psalmody that he quotes Du Bartas’ 
praise of David’s psalmody in the Urania and “* The 
Columns” of The Second Week. 
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ler undoubtedly became acquainted when a 
student at Oxford in the 1580’s and which 
he continued to cultivate later.” As to a 
specific form of government, Butler favored 
monarchy. Both his Grammar and his 
Principles of Musik are gracefully dedi- 
cated to King Charles, and his Feminine 
Monarchie is quite appropriately addressed 
“to the Qeen’s Moste Excellent Maiestie.” 
In the first chapter here, “Of the Nature 
and Properties of Bees,” he describes the 
order of government within the hive and 
summarizes, “ For the Bees abhor as wel 
Poliarkhie, as Anarkhie, God having 
shewed in them unto men, an expres pat- 
tern of A Perfect Monarkhie, the Most 
Naturall and Absolvte Form of Govern- 
ment.” Thus the high praise of monarchy 
in the opening lines of the ‘“ Bees Madri- 
gall’ emphasizes an idea basic to Butler's 
philosophy. 

If our philomelissaean musicus may have 
exaggerated somewhat in his statement, “ So 
that if Musik were lost, it might bee found 
with the Muses Birds,’ his own composi- 
tion is, nonetheless, more than an attempt 
to capture the sound of bees, more than an 
interesting page in the history of musical 
flora and fauna. For it forms a climactic 
point in the Feminine Monarchie and in his 
writings generally where musical know- 
ledge, political theory, and  apiaristic 
science merge with Renaissance rationality 
and baroque sensuousness to form an 
artistic unity certainly unique in musical 


literature. NaN Cooke CARPENTER. 


Montana State University, 
Missoula. 


’For more about Butler and the tradition of 
Christian Platonism, see the article on Butler and 
Du Bartas, already mentioned. 


SOME JACOBEAN AND CAROLINE 
DRAMATIC LYRICS 


@TUDENTS of the lyric in Stuart drama 

will have been most grateful for the 
appearance of William R. Bowden’s The 
English Dramatic Lyric 1603-1642 (Yale 
University Press, 1951), and for the detailed 
and exhaustive way in which he has tried 
to disprove the widely-held opinion that the 
songs in the English drama of this period 
were merely decorative and has related them 
to their truly dramatic context. His study 
helps considerably to counteract the long- 
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held opinion that settings of songs in Jaco- 
bean and Caroline plays were too often 
sporadic and uncertainly derived, and were 
more often than not interpolated into the 
text long after the original production. 

Bowden, however, treats songs as verbal 
texts alone, thinking of ‘“ words and music 
as forming a single effective unit,”? and 
although this approach is understandable 
and has yielded good results I feel it does 
lack the dimension which a study of musical 
settings of particular lyrics might well afford. 
Bowden realises the limitation of his 
approach when he says that “ unless drama- 
tists had been deeply concerned with the 
emotional overtones produced by the melo- 
dic line, they would have found no particular 
functional advantage in the use of song as 
opposed to spoken words” and for this 
reason he is unable to make the distinction 
between the meanings of “song” and 
“music”. I venture to suggest that con- 
sideration of the song as a verbal text, and 
of the music of the song (in the sense used 
by Bowden of “emotional overtones pro- 
duced by the melodic line”) is best com- 
pleted if it is carried out where possible by 
a study of the musical setting. 

Bowden’s approach is the more under- 
standable because it springs, I feel, from the 
general belief that although it would cer- 
tainly be desirable to relate musical settings 
of the lyrics to a consideration of their 
dramatic efficiency, such a study is not poss- 
ible because the settings are not extant. 
This position is now in need of much serious 
revision as more and more of the original 
musical settings are coming to light. It is 
now possible to build up quite a sizeable 
corpus of Jacobean and Caroline stage and 
masque music. I wish now to indicate how 
the existence of musical settings of dramatic 
lyrics can further elucidate Bowden’s study. 

“Newly from a poach’d trade”,? and 
“Be’st thou ruder than was e’er” occur- 
ring in Peter Hausted’s comedy The Rival 
Friends V. v., performed at Cambridge in 
1631/2 before the King and Queen, are 
asterisked in Bowden’s study*® as “ Snatches 
by a ‘Bedlam’ masquerading as Oberon”, 
and in the explanatory note in his appen- 
dix* a snatch is further defined as a “ frag- 
ment, not a formal and complete song”. 

‘Op. cit. p. 2. 

*Op. cit. p. 170 presumably a printing error 
“trade” for “toad”. 

* Op. cit. p. 170. 
*On. cit. p. 133. 
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Most of the songs from The Rival Friends 
with musical settings occur in B.M. Add. 
MS. 10338 ff. 43 to 51, but in B.M. Add. 
MS. 11608 at f. 18 we have a musical setting 
by Thomas Holmes (ascribed) of “ Newly 
from a Poatch’t Toad ”, sung in a Comedy® 
at Cambridge before y* King and Queene 
by y* Author” and the song is entitled 
“Oberon (or y* Madman’s songe”.) The 
full text of the song is as follows: — 

Newly frd a Poach’t Toad & 

a broyl’d Viper, King of Fayryland, 

I Ob’ron doe arise, I Ob’ron doe arise to see, to 


see, to see, 

what mortall fortune heere hath ty’de 

vnto my Sacred Tree, 

bee’st thou ruder than was Ere 

ye halfe Exscrements of a Beare 

or ruder then ye Northern wind, 

Com’st y4 of some Satirs kind, 

Bee what so ever thou canst bee, 

soe thou shalt remayne for mee. 

Bee what so ever y" canst bee, 

Soe thou shalt remayne for mee. 

The song is scored to be sung by a Bass 
unaccompanied and the music is unadorned, 
but at the foot of the folio and written 
up the left-hand margin are indications of 
how the actor is to sing “arise” and “to 
see”’ and other words in the text, the full 
running passages of semiquavers being 
written out, and calling for no mean skill 
from the singer. ; 

The histrionics of the piece of music are 
thus most marked and yet to my mind the 
effects of madness are not as forcibly 
embodied in music as they are in Robert 
Johnson’s setting of “O let us howle”, 
the madman’s song from The Dutchesse of 
Malfy extant in B.M. Add. MS. 29481 ff. 
Sb + 6, and in Dx. MSS. 4175 and 4041. 
The point in question here, however, is 
that we can be certain that we are dealing 
with a complete mad-song of a kind which 
has already had precedents, and not just 
with snatches as Bowden’s study of the text 
of the play alone has suggested.* 

It is clear from a study of B.M. MS. 
10338 that there were seven songs besides 
“Newly frd a Poatch’t Toad” which were 
made and set to be sung in The Rival 
Friends. They occur in this order 


“D Phoebus come away” 

— bee e, Some Cont. ff. 43-45. 
“H itt eefe I cannot pay” 

oe A 4 voc. T wens f. 45b. 
. cod at ae —, 4 voc. f, 46. 
* Cupid if a ou art” 

. A 5 voc. B.C. ff. 46b-47. 


* The text of the madman’s song is broken up by 
prose lines in The Rival Friends. 
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“To the Ladyes Joy “— ” 
A 5 voc. B.C. ff. 47b-48. 

** But why do ye bgp: minutes fly ” 

A 5 voc. B.C. song ff. 48b-49. 

** Have you a desyre to see” 

A 5 voc. B.C. ff. 49b-51. 
and this conforms to the order in which 
they appear in the play’s text, except that 
the third song “Cruell but once againe”, 
which has the MS. note “This song was 
made for the Comodie but I thinke not 
sunge”’, is not included in the text of the 
play. Presumably it was written and set 
to be sung after “‘ Have pitty greefe ” which 
occurs in Act I. iii, and before “ Cupid if a 
God thou art” at the end of Act I. 

Cruell but once againe againe, 

but one poor kisse for all my payne, 

for all my Cares my feares my wishes, 

Oh pay me but ye Tith in kisses, 

weh if thou dost they shall out-vye 

the trem-bling spangles of ye skye 

and I of wealth shall have such store 

that I shall never Covet more 

that I shall never Covett more. 

Thus in all there are eight songs to be 
taken into consideration when dealing with 
the dramatic lyrics in Peter Hausted’s The 
Rival Friends, and all eight have contem- 
porary musical settings. 

A further item of information springs 
from Bowden’s suggestion with regard to 
Sir John Suckling’s The Tragedy of Bren- 
noralt that only one lyric in the play, 
“Come, let the state stay” II ii, a drinking 
song, is intended to be sung and that four 
other lyrics preceding it in the same scene 
“seem intended to be recited rather than 
sung”.® A musical setting of one of the 
lyrics, “A hall, a hall To welcome our 
freind” is extant in William Lawes’ auto- 
graphed collection in the British Museum 
Add. MS. 31432, ff. 7b and 8. The play 
was produced in 1639 at the Blackfriars by 
the King’s Men and I think there can be 
no doubt that this represents the original 
setting, since Lawes died so soon after the 
original production of the play. The set- 
ing is vigorous and thoroughly in keeping 
with the spirit of the play. It is to be 
considered along with William Lawes’s 
setting of “ A Health, a health .. . to the 
Northerne’ Lasse*® from Suckling’s The 
Goblins, Ill. ii, produced at the Black- 
friars by the King’s Men, c. 1638. Bowden 
draws attention to the similarity in spirit of 


* Op. cit. p. 205. 

* Extant in the same MS. f, 21b. 

*As in the MS. The printed text has “ nut- 
brown”. 
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song and scene’ between The Goblins III, 
ii, and Brennoralt Il, ii, which makes it 
all the more surprising that he should have 
decided that the Brennoralt lyrics seemed 
“intended to be recited rather than sung.” 

Bodleian MS. Mus. b.1. affords a further 
instance in which a study of musical MSS. 
can throw additional light on the study of 
the dramatic lyric, for at f. 43 occurs a 
musical setting of “From y* honerd dead 
I bring” from Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
The Wild Goose-Chase, V. vi..° Bowden 
notes that the text of the song is incom- 
plete. The 1647 Folio edition of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s plays, from which Waller 
and Glover printed their text gives only four 
and half lines of the song followed by 
“Etc”. MS. Mus. b.1. contains a full ver- 
sion of the song: 

From ye honerd dead I bring 

this his love and last offering, 

Take it nobly, tis yor due, 

from a freindship ever true, 

from a faith yt had no end 

towards Heaven & to his freind, 

from a gratitude as true, 

as these are rich I bring to you 

This little Moddell hould it deere, 

and for yor Dead freind shedd a teare. 

Oriana the fair betrothed of Mirabell, 
the Wild-Goose, a Travell’d Monsieur and 
great defyer of all Ladies in the way of 
Marriage has been left instructions in her 
dead brother Alberto’s will to bequeath to 
Mirabell “in gratefull memory ” 

All that he had beside some certain Jewels” 

and to see those 
Jewels safely delivered and “with them 
his last love” to Mirabel at a properly 
conducted handing - over ceremony. 
Accordingly in the last scene of the play 
the Legacie is announced not in the cold 
terms of legal proceedings but in the 
form of a song which is used for the 
subtle purpose of exploiting the advantage, 
already gained by appealing to Mirabel’s 
acquisitive and inquisitive instincts, by 
playing on Mirabel’s emotions of loyalty, 
honor and gratitude towards his friend, 
and thus tricking him into the marriage 
which is the play’s happy culmination. If 
an enthusiast had decided to fabricate the 
rest of the song himself he might well 
have continued the lines “from a grati- 


* Op. cit. p. 206. 

2 Waller, A. H.; Glover, A; eds: Beaumont and 
Fletcher (Cambridge, 1905-1912), IV. 387. 

"Op. cit. p. 148. : 

12.Op. cit. IV. 380, V. ii. 
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tude”, and made an obvious reference to 
the jewels such as “these are rich”, but 
the last couplet, indicating what form the 
jewels take, can, I think, only represent 
the original text. I personally have no 
doubt that we are dealing here with the 
original text and setting of the song. 


JOHN P. CuTTs. 


DATING MRS HUTCHINSON’S 
TRANSLATION OF LUCRETIUS 


JN 1675, Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson sent 

Arthur Annesley a translation of Lucre- 
tius which she had executed much earlier. 
In her letter to Annesley, she explained that 
while she abhors the impieties of the Latin 
poem she had “translated it out of youth- 
ful curiosity to understand things I heard 
so much discourse of at second hand.”* 
Mrs. Hutchinson’s unpublished translation 
(British Museum, AD 19333), while of little 
importance in itself, has received some 
attention as a possible source for dating 
the spread of Epicureanism in seventeenth- 
century England. Her letter indicates 
clearly that at the time of her translation 
“much discourse ” about Lucretius already 
existed. When then did Lucy Hutchinson 
translate Lucretius? 

Robert Mayo, in a detailed study of 
Epicurus in England (Texas, 1934), dates 
the work as having been done in the 1630’s 
or 1640’s. A paragraph later he apparently 
assumes the 1630’s date to be substantially 
correct and notes that this indication of 
“much discourse” in the heart of the Puri- 
tan class must be taken as a warning against 
assuming that since no published works of 
importance had appeared on _ Lucretius 
therefore Englishmen were not interested 
in Epicureanism as early as the 1630's.’ 
Upon what basis Mayo decided that the 
translation was done as early as the 1630's, 
I have been unable to discover. But several 
bits of evidence would indicate that this 
early dating is incorrect. 

Mrs. Hutchinson writes to Annesley that 
she had “ turned it into English in a roome 
where my children practized the severall 
qualities they were taught, with their 
Tutors.” Now Mrs. Hutchinson was mar- 
ried in 1638. The following year she was 
delivered of twins, and in 1641 she bore 


‘Lucy Hutchinson, Memoirs of Colonel Hutchin- 
9 Peete, 1885), II, 400 
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another son. To date the translation, done 
in the room where her children were busy 
with their tutors, in the 1630’s appears out 
of the question. A more likely guess would 
be the latter part of the 1640’s or even the 
1650's. 

The chief figure in the revival of 
Epicureanism in the seventeenth century was 
the Frenchman Gassendi. His main work 
and influence date from the late 1640's. 
(The De Vita was published in 1647; 
Animadversiones, 1649; Syntagma _philoso- 
phia Epicure, 1649; Syntagma, posthumously 
in 1658.) It was during this period of 
Gassendi’s teaching and writing that many 
Englishmen sought exile along with the 
deposed English court in France and were 
exposed to revived Epicureanism. From 
France interest in Epicurean doctrine 
traveled across to England. The first two 
important works on Epicureanism that 
Mayo cites, Water Charleton’s Epicurus’ 
Morals and John Evelyn’s Essay on First 
Book of T. Lucretius Carus, appeared only 
in 1656. It would seem, therefore, that on 
the basis of the Hutchinson statement at 
least, one cannot sustain the belief in the 
widespread interest among Englishmen in 
Epicurean philosophy as early as the 1630's. 


SAMUEL A. WEISS. 


DEFOE’S ‘ESSAY UPON PROJECTS’: 
AN UNRECORDED ISSUE 


A N Essay upon Projects was one of Defoe’s 
most remarkable books, and its later in- 
fluence was widespread; but its first edition 
sold very slowly. The original sheets are 
known to have been offered in three issues, 
which are identical except for the repeated 
substitution of cancels for the title page. 
The first of these issues, entitled An 
Essay upon Projects, was dated 1697, and 
it was said to be “ Printed by R. R. for Tho. 
Cockerill, at the Corner of Warwick-Lane, 
near Pater-noster-Row.” In 1702 unsold 
sheets were reissued twice with a new title 
(Essays upon Several Projects) and new title 
pages. One of these issues was said to be 
“Printed for Thomas Ballard, at the Rising 
Sun in Little Britain.” The other was said 


to be “ Printed & sold by the Booksellers of 
London & Westminster.” 

In the Special Collections of the Indiana 
University Libraries there is a copy of still 
another issue (the second in actual order), 
with the original title and date and said to 
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be “Printed by R. R. for Tho. Cockerill, 
at the Three Legs in the Poultrey.” 

But 1697 is at least two years too early 
for this issue. Until about May 1, 1699, 
Thomas Cockerill was engaged as a pub- 
lisher near where the west end of Paternoster 
Row joined Warwick Lane (to the north) 
and Amen Corner (to the west). Throughout 
1697 and 1698 his address remained the 
same, although it was variously advertised 
as “ Amen-Corner,” “Corner of Warwick- 
Lane, near Pater-noster-Row,” and “ Corner 
of Warwick-Lane, in Paternoster Row.” As 
late as April 27, 1699, Thomas Cockerill of 
Amen-Corner was advertising in the London 
Gazette as one of the publishers of Rush- 
worth’s Historical Collections. But in the 
London Gazette for May 4, 1699, an adver- 
tisement for the same work referred to him 
as “Thomas Cockerill, who is lately re- 
moved from Amen-Corner to the Three Legs 
over-against Grocers-hall in the Poultry.” 
This change of address and its approximate 
date are confirmed by entries in the Term 
Catalogues (Ill, 123, 125, 127). 

The repeated cancellation of the title page 
can probably be explained as follows: In 
1697 Thomas Cockerill, located near the 
corner at the west end of Paternoster Row, 
published An Essay upon Projects. After 
his removal to the Three Legs in the Poultry 
(about May 1, 1699) he substituted a new 
title page to indicate his change of address, 
but he retained the original title and even 
the original date of publication. In 1702 
the unsold sheets were disposed of to 
Thomas Ballard, who reissued them with a 
slightly different title and a new date. Later 
in the same year Defoe reclaimed the unsold 
sheets and reissued them (with Ballard’s title 
and date) as a private speculation. It was 
in the next year that he was responsible for 
his own True Collection, the title page of 
which bears a very similar statement: 
“ LONDON: Printed, and are to be sold by 
most Booksellers in London and West- 


° ” 
minster. JOHN ROBERT MOoRrE. 


ALUMNI OF THE GREEK COLLEGE 
AT OXFORD, 1699-1705 


= sympathy felt for the Greek Church 
& by a section of the Church of England 
in the 17th century culminated in Dr. Ben- 
jamin Woodroffe’s scheme for a Greek Col- 
lege at Oxford, where Greek youths would 
receive a training that would fit them to be 
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preachers and schoolmasters in their own 
country. I have already treated the history 
of this scheme,’ and now desire only to give 
biographical details of the alumni. 

The first batch of students arrived at 
Oxford in March 1699; there were five of 
them. Others probably arrived in the sum- 
mer of 1700. Finally three more travelled 
across Europe in the suite of Lord Paget, 
reaching England in the spring of 1703. 

Seven students signed an address in verse 
delivered to Queen Anne on the occasion of 
her visit to Oxford in August 1702.2 They 
were Simon Homerus, George Homerus, 
George Aptal, John Aptal, George Marules, 
Michael Damiral, and Stephen Constantine. 

The three who travelled in Paget’s suite 
were Francis Prossalentis, Alexander Hel- 
ladius, and Eustathius Placicus. 

There are no certain traces of any 
students besides these ten. It is however 
probable that three others were also at the 
College, namely, Seraphim of Mitylene, 
Matthew of Paros, and Theodore Basilius. 

I am very grateful to the Marquess of 
Anglesey for allowing me to print extracts 
from the Paget MSS, and to the officers of 
the Royal Society for allowing me to quote 
from William Sherard’s Letter Book. 

Simon Homerus. There were at least 
three Homers in the employ of the Levant 
Company as druggermen at Smyrna about 
this time. Lord Paget took Simon into 
service as giovane di lingua on 1 June 1696. 
He was the eldest of the first batch of 
students to reach the Greek College, and 
as senior Greek student, delivered their 
verse address to Queen Anne in 1702. When 
he returned to Smyrna in 1704, he was 
reappointed giovane di lingua and received 
a special allowance to learn Turkish, i.e. an 
allowance for lessons and books.* William 
Sherard, the famous botanist, who was Con- 
sul at Smyrna, sent good reports of him to 
the Levant Company, though in 1710 he 
wrote that “he proves himself a heavy fel- 
low and has ruined himself by marrying a 
publick strumpet”. Nevertheless Simon 
Homerus was promoted in 1713.° 

Stephen Constantine. He was not one of 
the first batch of students. Helladius des- 
cribes him as handsome, clever and rich, 


‘ Oxoniensia {forthcoming volume]. 

21B. Wondroffe]. E ton Agion Graphon auitarkela. 

. Sate eres + i tart f. 34. 

‘SP. sts : 

5 Sherard’s Letter Book, 12 Jan 1710 and 23 Oct 
1713. 
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the stepson of a leading Smyrna merchant. 
Being persuaded by Seraphim to leave 
Oxford and to try the accommodation 
offered in Paris to Greek students, he in- 
duced his fellow-students George and John 
Aptal to accompany him. This was about 
the end of 1702 or early in 1703. They 
crossed to the Low Countries and were 
interviewed by the Papal Internuncio at 
Brussels. After this, they stayed for some 
months in the Irish College at Louvain, 
where an attempt was made to convert them 
to the Roman faith. Next they were taken 
to Paris, and from there directed to Rome 
to be presented to the Pope. Though 
deserted on the way by the brothers Aptal, 
Stephen Constantine continued to Rome. 
He was now determined to return to Smyrna 
in spite of his hosts, and obtained his wish 
by threatening reprisals on the Roman mis- 
sionaries at Smyrna and by leading such a 
fleshly life that he convinced the priests he 
would never be ordained. 

George and John Aptal. The brothers 
Aptal were related to Gabriel II (Patriarch 
of Constantinople, 1702-07). They were 
among the first batch of students to arrive 
at the Greek College. Late in 1702 or early 
in 1703 they were induced by their fellow- 
student Stephen Constantine to run away 
with him to the Continent. When they 
found themselves on the way to Rome, they 
appealed to the English Consul at Genoa to 
ship them back to England. Once in Lon- 
don, they were looked after by the Rev. 
Edward Stephens.” The Levant Company 
paid their debt when they were arrested at 
Gravesend for the cost of their passage from 
Leghorn, and provided their passage back to 
Smyrna. George took with him a letter to 
his kinsman, the Patriarch, from Stephens. 
In 1705, returning to England on business, 
he carried an answer from Jeremias 
Xantheus (who styles himself Tes megdles 
’Ekklestas ephémerios én Bizantio), notify- 
ing Stephens of the Church’s veto on further 
students going to Oxford.* 

In 1710 William Sherard, praising one of 
these brothers as a sober, diligent man—he 
wishes that he had employed him in Simon 


*For the escapade of Stephen Constantine and 
the brothers Aptal, see Helladius, Status Praesens 
Ecclesiae Graecae, ch. XVI, and Calendar of Trea- 
sury Papers 1702-1707, p. 207. 

. Stephens, A Vindication of Christianity, 1704, 


p. 22. 
*Lambeth MS 933, f. 49; translated in The 
Union Review, I (1863), pp. 499-500. 
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Homerus’ place—mentions that he has twice 
been shipwrecked, apparently while em- 
ployed on British ships. Sherard again 
appears to be referring to one of the 
brothers when, in 1715, he writes of one 
“ Aptall ... near related to all our Drugger- 
men”, who had committed some offence 
worthy of the gallows and been arrested at 
Rome.® 

Francis Prossalentis. He was born in 
Corfu in 1679, He was deacon when, with 
his pupil Alexander Helladius, he left Con- 
stantinople for England in Paget’s suite. His 
stay in Oxford lasted a year or more; then, 
having refused to assent to the disputation 
about the sufficiency of the Scriptures which 
Woodroffe printed in 1704, he left Oxford 
and lived in London. After his departure 
from England in 1705, he stayed in Amster- 
dam, where he printed his tract against 
Woodroffe, o airetikés diddskalos upd 
tou orthodoxou mathetou elegchomenos. 
Although, in Hearne’s words,’® “he falls 
upon Dr. Woodroffe smartly ”, his report of 
what the heretic doctor had said and taught 
seems fair and has the ring of truth. Then, 
returning to Corfu, he lived there as a priest, 
and eventually became a monk under the 
name of Philotheos. He translated the New 
Testament into Modern Greek, but left his 
version unfinished when he died in 1728." 

Alexander Helladius. We was born at 
Larissa in 1686, the grandson of the Abbot 
of the monastery of SS. Cosmas and 
Damian. Between the ages of five and 
twelve, he was brought up in the household 
of a wealthy man named Chrysosculus, 
apparently in Constantinople. Going home 
to his own family in Larissa, he was with 
them for four years before returning to the 
metropolis.’? 

Helladius refers to Constantin Brdn- 
coveanu, Prince of Wallachia, as ““ Dominus 
meus longe Clementissimus ”, and he speaks 
of having frequently seen the portrait of 
Serban Cantacuzino (Brancoveanu’s pre- 
decessor and uncle) at the monastery of 
Cotroceni at Bucharest. It is tempting 
therefore to conjecture that he was either 
the son or a near relation of the Wallachian 


* Letter Book, 12 Jan 1710 and 8 Feb 1715S. 
.*" Hearne, Collections (ed. C. E. Doble), I, p. 


339. 

" The wy a details are from Helladius 
and from A. Moustoxudes’ introduction to his 
reprint of Prossalentis’ tract, 1862. 

12 Helladius, p. 188. 

3 id., pp. 11-12. 
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Resident (capikehava) at the Porte; for Paget 
in 1697 announced that he had persuaded 
that personage to send his son and a near 
relation to be educated at Oxford.’* The 
name of the Wallachian Resident at that 
time appears to have been Ianachi Por- 
firita. (“ Helladius”, in any case, may well 
be a nom-de-plume). On the other hand, 
Paget does speak as though he had already 
despatched the students in question to Eng- 
land, and Helladius would only have been 
about ten years old in 1697. 

The future author was in his sixteenth 
year, when with Francis Prossalentis, whom 
he calls his “praeceptor’”’, he joined the suite 
of Lord Paget for the purpose of travelling 
to Oxford and its Greek College. My 
Lord’s progress across Europe took 13 
months! The enthusiastic young Greek 
wrote in his native language and metre, an 
epic poem, the Prooemium of which com- 
menced : 

o talas ego archinisa ta pragmata na grapho 
Mulord pagettou ... 

As Homer began from the wrath of 
Achilles, so Helladius made a start with 
Paget’s services to Turkey, devoted his first 
book to the war between the Ottoman and 
Hapsburg Empires which Paget had helped 
to end by mediating the peace of Carlowitz, 
and passed in the second book to a descrip- 
tion of his own Odyssey across Europe. 
The naive youth wished to submit this poem 
to the Oxford University Press, but, perhaps 
fortunately for his subsequent reputation, 
was forbidden to do so by Prossalentis.*® 

At Oxford he seems to have avoided any 
quarrel with Woodroffe, despite his close 
bond with Prossalentis. He speaks warmly 
of his tutor Bourchier—‘“summus Grae- 
corum Fautor, et meus in rebus mathe- 
maticis et Anglicana lingua Praeceptor 
maxime reverendus”.*® And he shows a 
proper respect for the Bodleian Library. In 
Oxford and London he had access to several 
bishops. He says in one passage that he 
spent three years in those cities, in another, 
four.” As he arrived in England in the 
early spring of 1703, three years would at 
first sight exclude the possibility of his being 
the student who told Hearne about Pros- 
salentis’ pamphlet in March 1707. But he 
also says that in May 1706 he was in Ham- 

«Paget MSS, letters of 8 Jan 1697 to Woodroffe 


and the Bishop of London. 
vos +e ae 205 sqq. 


"$8. OP. ts. 
7 id., pp. 56 and 248. 
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burg.’* It seems likely then that his resi- 
dence in England was not a single 
continuous period, but two periods totalling 
three years and spread over a space of four 
years. If we suppose that he went abroad 
and then returned to England, he may have 
been in Oxford in 1707. 

After leaving England he continued his 
education on the Continent, at Halle, Prague 
and Altorf. In 1714 he produced his book 
Status Praesens Ecclesiae Graecae, dedicated 
to Peter the Great, with whom he had 
audience at Carlsbad in 1712. It is this 
book which is the chief source of informa- 
tion about Greek students in Western 
Europe in the early 18th century. 

Eustathius Placicus..° He was a junior 
physician at the court of Constantine Bran- 
coveanuu, Prince of Wallachia. Brancoveanu 
entrusted him to Paget, so that he might 
study at the Greek College. After he had 
been in Oxford about a year, we find 
Thomas Hodgson M.A. of Queen’s College 
writing to Paget about him.”° His object 
is to commend Placicus, whom he describes 
as “a man of universal knowledge, well 
acquainted in Physick, and a great linguist ”. 
The Greek had treated him very success- 
fully for eye trouble, and had cured other 
patients of eye and other troubles. “ He’s 
well known amongst the learn’d ”’, continues 
Hodgson, “by reason of his indefatigable 
studies in our Publick Library, which he’s 
much in love with for the variety of Books 
for his purpose.” The motive for this 
letter may be detected in the following 
paragraph: “I understand he has a designe 
of returneing into his own Country, which 
since "tis in your Lordship’s power to pre- 
vent, the consequence would be very happy, 
and would [give] great satisfaction to many, 
who earnestly wish for his continuance 
here.” That this is a polite request to Paget 
not to withdraw his financial support from 
his protégé seems likely when we notice 
that in the autumn of this same year (24 
October 1704), Edward Stephens writes to 
Paget asking him to send four weeks 
arrears of Placicus’ allowance.” Somewhere 


8 id., pp. 319. . , 

1°“ Eustathios Plakidas” appears in a list _of 
distinguished Greeks in G. Vendoti’s translation 
of Meletius’ Ecclesiastike Istoria (IV, 26); thence 
Byron presents him in a list of Romaic authors as 
“Eustathius Psalidas ” (Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage 
...and Other Poems, 4th ed., 1812, p. 269). 

2° Appendix 1. 
** Appendix 2. 
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about this time Placicus left Oxford for 
London, probably with Prossalentis. 
Among the Portland MSS is a petition 
which shows that Placicus appealed to 
Paget to help him to return to Wallachia.”* 
Paget would only pay him a temporary 
allowance of ten shillings a week, which he 
stopped after twelve weeks. Probably this 
notice of Placicus’ case was circulated to 
persons likely to contribute to the needs of 
a Greek student. In any case, Placicus 
left England with Prossalentis in July 
1705,"> and went to Halle, where he 
enrolled at the University on 24 October. 
Seraphim. He was born in Mitylene, prob- 
ably a little earlier than 1675. Helladius says 
that he was short of stature and extremely 
thin, with beard and hair blacker than 
ink, but did not fail to make himself heard 
(megalophonia tamen non carebat). Be- 
coming Lector to the Bishop of Mitylene in 
his 20th year, he was trained for ordination 
and at 25 made Deacon. But as he had 
proved a trouble-maker from the start, the 
Bishop took him to Constantinople hoping 
that he would improve in the society of the 
Patriarchate. After a week or two of good 
behaviour, Seraphim caused so much trouble 
that the Patriarch Callinicus took charge of 
him and gave him a course of fasting. 
Seraphim, however, had the Patriarch’s seal 
copied, forged letters of recommendation, 
took ship to Azov, and visited Moscow and 
Kiev, collecting money—ostensibly for the 
ransom of captives. Then, returning 
secretly to Constantinople, he sailed to 
Smyrna, and thence to France, where, 
though only a deacon, he celebrated the 
Liturgy for the Greek Uniates in Paris. We 
cannot follow him now in his extensive 
travels all over Europe, as he continued his 
fraudulent collections. Enough that he 
eventually crossed to England. But there 
he did not dare to tell the same old story, 
because there were too many Greeks about, 
and too many Englishmen who knew the 
Levant. So he said that he wanted to study, 
and in this way secured the help of some 
bishops and, above all, of Woodroffe. Hella- 
dius says that Seraphim was at Oxford in 
1701. In 1703 his Modern Greek version of 
the New Testament was published in 
London. But Seraphim soon made London 


* Historical MSS Commission, Report on the 
MSS of the Duke of Portland, pp. 115-116. 

* Their a? to Holland are entered in S.P. 
44/390, f. 203. 
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too hot to hold him. According to Hella- 
dius he violated a little girl of eight, and 
fled by night to Holland, shaving off his 
beard. For weeks the Greeks in London, 
conspicuous by their dress, dared not leave 
their houses for fear of the yells of the 
children in the streets. He enrolled at Halle 
University on 20 August 1703. From 
Holland he later paid a secret visit to Lon- 
don to recover his books. Then he 
continued his travels about Europe. At 
Moscow Peter the Great rebuked him for 
shaving his beard. The last we hear of him 
is in 1712, acting as interpreter to Charles 
XII of Sweden at Bender in Bessarabia.** 

It is very likely however that the 
mysterious Greek who walked into the 
library at Zittau in 1725 was Seraphim; the 
list of places where that traveller had resided 
tallies fairly closely with those where Sera- 
phim is said by Helladius to have been.”® 

Matthew of Paros and Theodore Basilius. 
Of these two Helladius says that “ spurning 
Britain they made for Halle”.** It sounds 
then as though they may have been at 
Oxford for a short time; Stephens speaks of 
students staying “not many months” at 
the Greek College. They enrolled at Halle 
on 3 March 1704. In their enrolment 
Matthew is described as Matthaios o Leras 
o ek nesou karou [sic], Theodore as 
“ Basilius Theod. de ponto Euxino”. 
Matthew was a dear friend of Helladius; 
he died at Halle on 6 August 1707. 


E. D. TApPe. 


APPENDIX 
5. Queens College Aprill the 19 


1703/4 
My Lord, 

I hope your Lordship will pardon this 
great presumption, after I have given your 
Lordship a short account of the motive that 
induc’d me to write. 

Tis to informe your Lordship of the 
great successe a famous Graecian Doctor 
(Mr. Neustathius Placcicus) has in his 
undertakeings here in Oxon in these arts and 
sciences which he professes. 

As for careing of eyes he has had great 
successe and cur’d some here in towne who 


ne biographical details are from Helladius, ch. 
* For this episode and for enrolments of Greek 
students at Halle, see J. B. Pearson, A Biographical 
—— ¥? the Chaplains of the Levant Company, 


. p. 44. 
** Helladius, p. 285, note (a). 
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dispar’d of ever receiveing benefitt from any 
other hand. 

It has been my misfortune to labour 
under that severe affliction, and receiveing 
very little comfort from any of our Physi- 
tians, ventur’'d to committ my self to the 
care of your Graecian, of whome I had 
receiv’d a very Good Character. 

I had not been long under his care, but 
I found a great alteration in my sight and 
hopes still to continue the same by his care 
and direction. 

And that alone (my Lord) does, and will 
gaine him a good reputation in our Univer- 
sity; but here I must not stop in his com- 
mendations, but presume to acquaint your 
Lordship that the above nam’d Gentleman 
has had very good successe in other dis- 
tempers, being a man of universal know- 
ledge, well acquainted in Physick, and a 
great linguist. 

I beleive his being a stranger is a great 
reason why he has not very many patients, 
and those he undertakes are generally dis- 
perate and past all hopes of cure. 

It was my happynesse to fall under his 
care, and his too to have me, since his name 
and reputation has been very much spread 
abroad thereby. 

He’s well known amongst the learn’d 
by reason of his indefatigable studies in our 
Publick Library, which he’s much in love 
with for the variety of Books for his pur- 


se. 

I understand he has a designe of 
returneing into his own country, which since 
*tis in your Lordship’s power to prevent, 
the consequence would be very happy and 
would great satisfaction to many who 
earnestly wish for his continuance here. 

That your Lordship would put a favour- 
able construction upon my boldnesse, and 
vouchsafe to take this into your Lordship’s 
consideration, is the humble desire of, 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s 
most humble and obedient 
Servant, 
Tho: Hodgson. A.M. 
2. 
My Lord, 

According to your Lordship’s Direction 
I make bold to acquaint you that upon 
Saturday next there will be 4 weeks’ arrear 
for Mr. Eustathius Placicus; which I hope 
your Lordship will be pleased to send 
according to your promise. For indeed the 
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poor man is in great straits and much 
troubled, and desires to be gon into his own 
countrey. 
Your Lordship’s 
humble Servant 


Edw: Stephens 
24 Oct 1704 


THEOPHILUS CIBBER’S ‘ THE 
HUMOURISTS ’ 


N view of the extensive research done in 
recent years on the stage history of the 
Drury Lane theatre under Garrick’s owner- 
ship, it is surprising to find a Shakespearean 
adaptation performed there which has not 
hitherto been identified. The play in ques- 
tion was entitled The Humourists, and it 
was first produced as an afterpiece to Mrs. 
Centlivre’s The Busy Body on Tuesday 2 
July 1754 at Drury Lane. The Rev. John 
Genest had long ago listed this title (IV, 
392), though he gave no performance record. 
Allardyce Nicoll lists the play under 
“Unknown Authors” in both the early and 
revised editions of his History of Late 
Eighteenth Century Drama. Dougald Mac- 
Millan, in his Drury Lane Calendar, 1747- 
1776, enters the title under date of per- 
formance, but omits it from his list of plays 
and casts. No mention at all of The 
Humourists is made in the work where one 
would normally expect to find it: George 
Odell’s Shakespeare from Betterton to 
Irving, the comprehensive study of Shakes- 
pearean adaptations in this period. 

Yet the contemporary newspaper 
announcements bring immediate recognition. 
The Busy Body and The Humourists were 
to be acted for the benefit of Theophilus 
Cibber. The new afterpiece was described 
by the Daily Advertiser as a “ Dramatick 
Piece of Two Acts . . . taken from the in- 
imitable Comic Scenes of Shakespear, which 
contain the Humours of Antient Pistol, 
Justice Shallow, Sir John Falstaff, Justice 
Silence, The Hostess, Doll Tearsheet, and 
the Recruits.” The Public Advertiser printed 
the following dramatis personae: Pistol, 
Shallow, Falstaff, Silence, Bardolph, 
Mouldy, Feeble, Shadow, Prince, Poins, 
Davy, Wart, Dame Quickly, Doll Tearsheet. 
Theophilus Cibber was to play Pistol and 
the famous low comedian Shuter was to 
play Justice Shallow. From these parts, 
the play must have been composed of II, 
iv; III, ii; and V, i, iii, and v of 2 Henry IV. 
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The production was probably adapted from 
Betterton’s acting version, where V, i and 
iii form part of one continuous scene in 
Act IV. “Antient Pistol” was the 
ubiquitous Cibber’s generic name _ to 
eighteenth-century playgoers; he had been 
acting that role since 21 February 1727, and 
had offered scenes from 2 Henry IV at the 
minor theatres and at a booth at Southwark 
Fair as well. Because of his extended con- 
nection with the comic scenes from 2 Henry 
IV and since he was offering The 
Humourists at his own benefit performance, 
the adaptation should be ascribed to him. 


A. H. SCOUTEN. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


THE DIARY OF CHARLES 
BRIETZCKE, 1761 


Sun. Ist Mar. Got into the Greenwich 
Stage at 10 & by 12 arrived at Greenwich & 
walked from thence to Woolwich where I 
met with Bror. Jack & Tovey at Lampards, 
we went to the Warren about the Orders, 
for Jack expects the Expedition He is 
ordered upon is bound for the Island of 
Mauritius (t’other Side the Cape) but he 
received no positive Orders there, Gen 
Michelson sent me a Letter to Send to Ger- 
many, it was a very fine Day & prodigious 
pleasant on the Warren where we walked 
up & down & dined at Lampards with Capt. 
Mac & Howdall etc. I let Jack have 
some Money in order to pay for his Things 
coming from Dover & other Expences, 
which are continually occurring with Him, 
Mr. Walker & Jack walkd with me to Green- 
wich when I got into the Stage & in Town 
between 7 & 8 I would rather have spent my 
Day in Town, as Woolwich never was an 
agreeable place to me, but I went to settle 
Things there as well at Dover at least to see 
how they went, I went & had a little Punch 
at the Bedford, where I met Mr. Beldam, 
went to Bed early after seeing all the Family 
who Jack has not seen yet, as He has been 
at Woolwich ever since he came from Dover, 
he is to come to Town tomorrow. 


Mon. 2nd. Mr. Ancell breakfasted with 
me, & we went to the Bank where He rec’d 
1100£ for a Note of Mr. Cox the Paymaster 
to the Army, then we went to the Tower & 
over London Bridge (which goes on very 
forward) & West Bridge Home about 7 
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Bror. Jack & Lieut. Walker came Home. 
Mr. Walker drank Tea & Jack walkd with 
me to my Office to the Bedford & Home. 
Jack had not been at Home since Nov‘ 
1759 when he went to Dover we all supped 
together very sociably considering what has 
happened. 


Tue. 3rd March. Mr. Milbourne told me, 
the Office were at Work till 3 this Mg. much 
good may (it) do them I say. Jack called at 
my Office & I met Him Walker Savill & 
Burghall in the Park where we walked with 
Farrel (who I see last Sunday for the first 
Time in his Guard Regimtals) till near 3, I 
took one Turn with Miss Wood Mr. Walker 
went Home & din’d & drank Tea with Us, 
I went to my Office till 8, & calld upon 
me & we went into the Boxes at Covent 
Garden to see Alexer. the Great & Thos. 
& Sally, sat in one of the Boxes where we 
met Farrel & Jack sat in the Front. His 
Boxes came by Water from Woolwich & 
cost 3s. 6d. from Dover with the bedding 
they came to Is. 5d. by the Waggon, Jack & 
I went Home to supper, He lays in the 
Drawing Room. 


Wed. 4th. Mr. Larpent Junr. invited me 
to his Brors. Ball at the Crown & Anchor’ 
& as Jack was to be in Town but a little 
while I said I could not so well go without 
him, he said he would be as welcome as 
myself he was sure; he told me there was a 
little Difference between his Father & Bror. 
in Regard to his not advising with his Father 
about the Ball & that none of the Family 
were to be there, Jack called upon me & 
we went thro’ the Park to Mr. Strigles to 
have a Glass put to his Watch, & walkd with 
Farrel & Burghall, dined at Home, & in the 
Evg. had a card from Mr. Lerpent who 
would be glad of our Coy. etc. Mr. Mar- 
theille & Mrs. Kitchen drank Tea with Us 
after which we went to the Crown & Ancher, 
where we were shewn into the Ball Room, & 
see Mr. Wright there with a great Number 
of Ladies & Gentlemen, after the Minuets 
which lasted till 9, we stood up to Country 
Dances, Jack danced with Mrs. Birtles & I 
with Miss N. Gascoigne a young city Lady 
She did not talk to me, tho’ She chatted with 
her Acquaintance the young Misses, we 
danced till past 12, & then sat down to a 
most elegant Supper, of every Thing that 


*In Arundel Street on the south side of the 
Strand. 
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was in Season. there were about 58 at Our 
Table besides some at a Side Table, we 
danced about 25, & till 4 in the Mg. as Mrs. 
Birtles was tired Jack danced the two last 
dances with my Partner, there was a great 
deal of Company there & every Thing that 
could be thought of but the Ladies were 
quite your City B——s. Our Musick con- 
sisted of 2 French Horns, 2 Violins, a Haut- 
boy & Tabor & Pipe, see my Partner into 
her Coach & we got Home before quite 1. 
this Mg. in going up Stairs I felt something 
on the stairs under my Feet but passed it 
thinking it only an old Coat but Jack 
stumbled over it, & felt a Face, at last he 
found it to be a Boy that had left his Place 
& gone there to sleep, Sis'’ sat up for Us; 
Jack having received a Lr. from the Adjt. 
at about 4 to go to Woolwich instantly, I 
desired for us to be called at 7, as he might 
get there in time. 


Thur. 5th. Jack got up at 8, & breakfasted 
with us in Harriot’s Room & took his Leave 
of my Grand Mr & Sis & about 11 set off 
for Woolwich from whence, by yes’* Lr. 
he is to march off tomorrow Mg. towards 
Portsmouth, packed up his Trunk which 
Sis took to the Woolwich Stage in Fen- 
church Street in order to be sent to Him at 
Woolwich by the Afternoon. Then went to 
my Office, & see Mr. Larpent who was not 
permitted to be at his Bror’s Ball last Night 
no more were any of the Family. His 
Bror. talked to me a little about his Father’s 
Behaviour in this Affair, & said, he would 
appear as ridiculous in not coming as he was 
in not advising with him about his Ball, & 
that he believed they were a little mad at 
his setting up for himself already, & payed 
no money I suppose indeed he hinted as 
much pretty strongly. Mor. Sis & Mrs. 
Armitage were at Frazi’s Benefit in the 
Great Room Dean Street & I was at the 
Office till past 11, writing the Lord Lieuts. 
Commissions, which I examined with Mr. 
Noble who does a little Business now when 
he is in Town which is not half the week: 
it is imagined he will resign when the Agency 
Business is over or else attend in another 
Manner than He does at present & not be at 
Denham always. 


Frid. 6th. March. As Jack wrote me word 
last Night, that He should file off by Cam- 
berwell about 10 this Mg. I went there but 
was told by a Serjt who I met that Jack 
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had gone on before the Detachment as Qr. 
Masr. to Kingston to provide Billets for the 
Officers & men, & that he was Qr. Mr. Ser- 
jeant, I walked on & met with the Detach- 
ment at Peckham, & marched back to Cam- 
berwell with them, & as it was a fine Day & 
I might not see Jack for a long while & 
perhaps never, as it is a long Voyage & 
unhealthy Climate to the Isle of Mauritius, 
beyond the Cape, where it is imagined they 
are destined, I e’en resolved to march on 
with the Detachment to Kingston, we went 
over Clapham Common, thro’ Wandsworth, 
over Putney Heath & Kingston Heath, where 
Jack came to meet us, He told Capt. Martin 
who commanded the Detachment, that he 
had provided Billets for all & had got a 
good Dinner, about 3 we reached Kingston, 
the Men walked the last Mile in 1/4 an 
Hour. the Billets were given to all the Men, 
& we went to the Sun where we were 
quarter’d, as I could get no Carriage I was 
obliged to stay all Night, after Dinner we 
walkd a little way out of Town by the 
Thamessside which was extreemly pleasant, 
had some coffee, & a Gent. of the Earl of 
Albemarle’s Dragoons came & supped with 
us & we went to Bed by 11, I was not at all 
fatigued with my March, I had a Bed in 
the same Room with my Bror. who catered 
very well for us. 


Sat. 7th. Up at 5, & the Detachment was 
all ready by 6; Capt. Martin ordered it so, 
that the Bill for Dinner etc. was paid with- 
out my knowledge & they would not let me 
pay anything, they all took their Leave of 
me as they march along, I fell into the Rear 
where Jack was as Second Officer in Com- 
mand & walked with him a little Way out of 
Town, as far as M%™ Barnet’s new House 
by the Thames Side, where I took my Leave 
of him, I went & breakfasted at 8 set out in 
the Machine for London & arrived at Somer- 
set House by 11, I found Sis'$ had set up till 
4, thinking I might be at the Office, cleaned 
myself & went there, where all was pretty 
quiet; wrote to Jack to Night at Guilford, 
where they marched to from Kingston & 
halt there to Morrow, Monday they march 
to Petersfield & by Tuesday think to reach 
Portsmouth Sent Mr. & Mrs. Whitfield 
some Franks. 


Sun. 8th. Mr. Larpent gave me some 
War" to write last Night so I went to the 
Office to do them this Mg. & found Walker 
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& Man both arrived from » & 4 Mails 
expected, finished my War's & walkd with 
Mr. Wace in the Park. who invited me to 
Dinner so I went & drest myself. Found 
no Mails in at 3, so I went to Mr. Wace’s 
where I din’d & drank Tea with Mrs. Hewet 
the Widow of Major Hewit an agre- 
able Lady; at 7, Mr. Wace left her 
at Whitehall where we were detained with 
the 4 Mails till 10 o’clock, a lovely fine Day, 
& peace of Mind (for I intended myself a 
little Pleasure such lovely Weather) sacri- 
ficed in such a Manner is enough to sink 
the best of Spirits, & then to reflect how 
ill one is paid for thus sacrificing every 
Thing, is too much at once, particularly 
with the agreable Thoughts of both my 
Brors Conducts; one I have long given over 
but I hope Jack will think otherwise as he 
is very Young (19 the 28th. last Month) & 
seems not such a Wretch as the other not to 
do such mean low Things, tho’ he is quite as 
unthinking. 


Mon. 9th. This Day is a very fine one, & 
must make Jack’s March very agreable, I 
walkd with Farrel & Burghall in the Park 
which is a little Relaxation to my Cares etc. 
drank Tea at Lord Lindores, who promised 
to give Jack a Lr. of recommendation to 
Gen! Hodgson, the Commander in Chief of 
the Expedition He is going upon, went to 
my Office, & wrote for the Gaz'* to Morrow 
with Mr. Potenger who talked about the 
Distance I had Home of Nights, I said I 
lived in Hopes it wo not be always so but 
that I should be able to pay for a Lodging 
nearer, he said he hoped so, & that Hopes 
were a fine Thing for every Body; I an- 
swered I really had Hopes now, but I did 
not know how long I might, that we had had 
very tight Work since The Kg’s Death, & 
I trusted something wo4 come of it; But 
thro’ the whole I could too plainly see his 
Falsness & his Nothingness, however I can’t 
help myself at present, I must wait a little 
longer to see how Things will turn out. 
after I done with Mr. Potenger I was obliged 
to stay till past 12, writing fair Drag** for 
The King to Morrow Mg., who is a very 
early Riser. 


Tue. 10th. Betty left the Packet I sent 
Her with to Mr. Martheille at a or 
some such name, who had the Politeness to 
open it; I think People that will do such 
Things will rob you of Money that he thinks 
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is untold; Busy till 12 again to Night, indeed 
we are till that Hour every Night almost. 
Dispatched Mr. Goodall to Germany; By 
to Night’s Gaz‘ there are great Hopes of 
the French’s being driven out of Hesse 
again. 


Wed. 11th. Calld at Lord Cowper’s to 
whom I intended speaking about passing 
his Lieutenancy Commission, but his Ldp. 
was out of Town, walkd by Hyde & the 
Green Park where I bowd to Mrs. Garrick 
I met Mrs. & Miss Pickel there last MonY 
with little Geo. but bowd, I see him in the 
Evg. as I went to Ld. Lindores but did not 
bow walkd with Farrel & Burghall. Miss 
Collier spoke to Mr. Spencer about my 
passing his Patent for Viscount, but Mr. 
Dayrolle, who was Minister at Brussels is 
to do it, He is a great Jew they say, & will 
do any Thing for a Penny. calld at Mr. 
Martheille’s but he was out, so I drank 
Coffee at Briscals. Mr. Dannat’s Son, for 
whom my Mor. has been using her Interest 
with Col. Cooke the Member to get him 
made a Serjeant in the Militia, set out Mond’ 
to join his Rgt. (the 19?) at Dover again, 
as his Leave was out, & he not yet made a 
Sergt. 


Thur. 12th. March. Mr. Milburne & I 
walkd to see Mr. Stepney at Mr. Bowen’s 
at Chelsea. where poor Man he is very ill, 
& seemed to be going his long Journey, Mrs. 
Bowen said he might not live above a 
Fortnight he has such a Weakness in his 
Hands that they would (be) obliged to hold 
the Cup to his Mouth. I told the Gents. at 
the Office of his bad State of Health. Mr. 
Wace gave me a little Advice in Regard, if 
he should die, which I believe he must now 
poor Creature soon, he said I had better 
mention that I hoped to partake of an 
equal Division with the rest, as I was omit- 
ted in the last promotion in the Office & Mr. 
Klust put over my Head. I may hope but 
as sure as he has behaved ill before, he my 
Lord will settle it in a Manner that will 
please no Body I am too sure already how- 
ever I must wait, but in that Case I am 
determined to make a little more Stir than 
I ever did yet. 


Frid. 13th. Calld at Ld. Lindores who 
gave me a very pretty Letter to Gen' Hodg- 
son strongly recommending Jack to his 
Protection while ufder his Command, Met 
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Burghall in the Park, who came to the Office 
and sat with me, He told me under the Rose 
that he had 12s a day for his Mining Busi- 
ness in America, Mr. Fraser & all the 
Clerks at the Office to Night but no Messen- 
ger was dispatched. 


Sat. 14th. Mr. Wace told me Mr. 
Potenger had just acquainted Him that my 
Lord was out, & Mr. Shadwell heard My 
Lord Bute was to succeed Him; this has 
happened at rather a disagreable Crisis, as 
My Lord’s Promise to make us some 
Acknowledgment for our extra Trouble 
since The Kg’s Death, & Mr. Stepney’s be- 
ing past Recovery, whose salary poor Man 
would have fell in to us, being both still 
depending; as for the Change its effect can- 
not be worse for me than it has been, & I 
may have a Master in my Lord Bute, who 
will reward perhaps the little Merit one 
may have, when it is too shocking a Reflec- 
tion for me, to think that in the 5 years 
which I have servd Lord H. faithfully & 
well, I have not had the least Encourage- 
ment or Acknowledgment of any Sort; tho’ 
I have attended whole Nights almost at the 
Office to the impairing greatly my Health, 
but in particular the Attendance since The 
Kg’s Death has been such that If I got 
100£ Ex’Y I should well deserve It. I took 
a Turn in the Park with Farrel, As this 
Change was depending I went to the Office 
to Night, where My Lord came but did not 
call for any of Us. 


Sun. 15th. At Chapel Mg. & after. Then 
to my Office, & to see Mr. Morin who was 
putting up my Lds Papers, he said it was 
a very disagreable Time, to happen at, & 
indeed it may be so to Him, as all the 
Renewals are not yet done, & undoubtedly 
My Ld. Bute will bring in his own Sec- 
retaries or one at least. Mr. Wace & I 
walkd in the Park, & met Fraser who we 
asked if My Ld. did not intend taking his 
Leave of Us, he said he did. Mr. Wace 
said, he believed it must be a great surprize 
to My Ld. Mr. Fraser said it was; I know 
it must be, for My Ld. did not know of it 
till he went to Court the Day before yes’ 
(Friday). Mr. Fraser looked very melan- 
choly, indeed it is a ticklish Situation for all 
the Secretaries. Two or three Days will shew 
in what Channel Affairs will go. I walkd in 
the Park this aftern. with Miss Woods & 
Butcher, which was very pleasant indeed 
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drank Tea at the Green Park Coffee House, 
& went Home where Miss Proctor had 
drank Tea. 


(To be continued) 
(Communicated by Miss ELMa HalI.ey) 


A FOOTNOTE TO BLAKE’S TREASON 
TRIAL 


ON January 11th 1804 William Blake was 

__tried for treason and sedition at 
Chichester as a result of a rather rowdy 
incident with a soldier. In August of the 
previous year Blake seems to have dis- 
covered a soldier named Scolfield in his 
garden, and, unaware that Scolfield had 
been invited in by his gardener, Blake asked 
him to leave. The soldier evidently refused 
in an aggravating manner, and Blake, des- 
pite his bantam weight, turned him out and 
trundled him down the road to his quarters, 
Scolfield, incensed at this indignity, took 
out what Blake called “a very unwarrant- 
able warrant” against him for having, in 
the heat of the action, liberally damned 
the king and his soldiers. The charge was 
self-contradictory in some of its terms, but 
was dangerous nonetheless in a time of 
national hysteria. William Hayley, Blake's 
patron at the time, toiled nobly in Blake’s 
defence; arranged for his young friend 
Samuel Rose, Cowper’s trustee, to defend 
Blake; stood up staunchly for Blake to all 
his friends; and appeared as a character 
witness at court despite having recently 
suffered a nasty gash on the forehead when 
he was tossed by his horse. 

There is a tradition that the Duke of 
Richmond, the presiding magistrate, was 
unsympathetic to Blake’s cause, perhaps be- 
cause he knew of Hayley’s gentlemanly but 
open-minded Whiggery. However, Rose 
pointed out effectively the contradictions in 
Scolfield’s charges, and the jury rejected the 
whole of the case against Blake. At this 
point Blake biographers drop the story of 
the trial, except to mention that Rose died 
in December 1804, probably from tuber- 
culosis aggravated by a severe cold he caught 
at Blake’s trial. Nothing is said of who 
paid Rose. It seems unlikely that Blake 
could have, or that Rose would have con- 
tributed his services free. The question is 
answered in a letter which Rose wrote to 
his father-in-law, Dr. Farr, postmarked 
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May 5, 1804,’ which has not, I believe, 
been noticed before. In it Rose writes 
in passing: “M* R. will probably have 
told you I was highly complimented 
by the Duke of Richmond for my 
Defense of Blake, and magnificently re- 
munerated by Hayley —”. There can be 
no doubt that this was one of the reasons 
for Blake’s deep gratitude to Hayley, no 
matter what his opinion of his patron’s in- 
tellectual capacities and propensities might 
be. We know of some thirty-two letters 
which Blake wrote to Hayley between Sep- 
tember 1803, when he left Felpham, and 
the end of 1805, most of them expressing 
considerable thankfulness to Hayley, and 
many of them relating the progress of the 
very extensive research which Blake was 
doing for Hayley’s life of Romney. It 
seems likely that Hayley’s payment of 
Rose’s bill was, in a sense, an advance pay- 
ment for this research service. Also it is 
interesting to note the apparent friendliness 
of the Duke of Richmond. Perhaps Blake 
was more among friends than he, or later 


*Now in the British Museum, filed as Adds 
37060, ff. 79, 80. 





SHELLEY’S ARREST FOR DEBT 


(THERE has always been some mystery 

about Shelley’s arrest for debt at Caer- 
narvon in September, 1812. The event is 
generally agreed to have taken place 
immediately after the meeting of the Cor- 
poration of Beaumaris on 28 September, 
at which Shelley promised to devote his 
last shilling to the salvation of the Tremadoc 
Embankment. The debt was for £60 or 
£70 and Shelley was saved from being put 
in Caernarvon jail by a Caernarvon surgeon, 
William Roberts who with John Williams 
went bail. The identity of the plaintiff is 
unknown but his attorney was the celebrated 
Henry Rumsey Williams of Caernarvon 
and the matter was eventually settled out 
of court by John Bedwell, the London dealer 
with business interests in Tremadoc, whom 
Shelley seems to have met during his stay 
in London in October, 1812.1 Bedwell in- 
structed John Evans, the Caernarvon soli- 
citor (and Prothonotary for the North Wales 
Circuit) to see Rumsey Williams and settle 
the affair. This appears to have been done 


*See my previous article, “ New Letters about 
Shelley,” cxcix. 532. 
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though no record of it seems to exist. It 
is likely that the arrest took place actually 
at the surgeon’s house in Caernarvon, The 
Beaumaris meeting had been a notably con- 
vivial affair.2 The healths of several 
people were drunk “in three times three” 
and it seems highly likely that Shelley was 
upset by the occasion and was taken by his 
friend John Williams to consult the Caer- 
narvon doctor. Although the identity of 
the plaintiff is unknown it is virtually cer- 
tain that he was a local man since a local 
solicitor acted for him and another local 
lawyer settled the affair. In any case, 
judgments obtained in the English courts 
could not be executed in the Welsh court 
of Great Session, which was jealous of its 
separate legislation. 

What is mysterious about the affair is 
that no official record of it appears to 
exist. The matter would properly fall with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Court of Great 
Session for the North Wales counties and 
if proper procedure was followed Shelley 
must have been arrested on a judicial writ 
of capias ad respondendum, tested by the 
Chief Justice of the circuit and recorded in 
the files of the prothonotary.* There is no 
evidence of such a writ having been issued, 
either in the records of the Court of Great 
Session or in the Prothonotary’s files.‘ 


? North Wales Gazette, Oct 1, 1812. : 
***The Capias was a judicial or process writ, 
issuing from the Common Law Court upon a 
supposed original, and was obtained from the 
Prothonotary upon delivery of a memorandum or 
minute of the attorney’s warrant, containing the 
names of the parties prosecuting and defendin 
the suit, of the attorney concerned, and the style o 
the court in which the action was aoa. and 
delivering also a praecipe for the writ. e writ 
had to te tested by the Chief Justice.” W. L. 
= The Making of Modern Wales, London, 
1 
‘Records of the Court of Great Session (North 
Wales Circuit) are scattered between the Public 
Record Office, the National Library of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, and the Library of the University 
College of North Wales, Bangor. At my request, 
search has been made in each of these sources 
brt no reference to the Shelley incident has been 
fovnd. (I am deeply indebted to the officials of the 
P.R.O. to Mr. E. D, Jones, Keeper of MSS. and 
Records at the National Library of Wales and 
esnecially to Mr. E. Gwynne Jones, Librarian of 
the University College Library, Bangor, for their 
patience in dealing with my many troublesome 
reqvests for information.) I had no great expecta- 
tion that any writ would be found. The Court of 
Great Session met only twice a year, in the Spring 
and Avtymn. The Autumn meeting for the year 
1217 had already taken nlace (in August) before 
Shelley arrived in Trerradoc and so a writ against 
[Footnote continued at foot of next page, col. 1 
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Either the proper procedure was not fol- 
lowed in Shelley’s case or no record of 
the proceedings survives in official sources.® 
On the whole, the conclusion seems to be 
that no writ was issued and that the arrest 
was not a judicial but a shrievalty matter, 
an action hurriedly taken by the under- 
sheriff to prevent Shelley from leaving the 
country without discharging his debt. (Only 
a day or two after the Beaumaris meeting, 
Shelley and John Williams, with Harriet 
and the two Elizas, set out for London to 
try to raise money for the Embankment). 
Granted this explanation of the arrest to 
be correct, the affair still remains 
mysterious. How was the debt contracted?® 
Shelley had been in the district less than a 
month; any local resident with sufficient 
confidence in him to lend him £60 or £70 
on such short acquaintance was not likely 
to have gone to the extreme of having him 
arrested only a week or two later! In fact, 
there appears to be more in the affair than 
meets the eye, and it is only by a detailed 
consideration of the situation in Tremadoc 
immediately before Shelley’s arrival there 


him could not have been obtained from the Court 
itself. If, by some means, a writ had been obtained 
during the vacation (i.e. after August), some refer- 
ence to its return should have appeared in the 
records of the next sessions (Spring, 1813), but no 
reference occurs. Nor can any record be found of 
John Evans having settled the matter with Rumsey 
Williams. The great Porth-yr-Aur Collection of 
MSS. in the Library of the University College, Ban- 
gor, consists of practicaJly the whole of the con- 
tents of John Evans’s office, including documents 
relating to his work as Prothonotary as well as 
his private practice. I examined the file of his 
——" correspondence for 1812-14 hoping to 
nd some reference to his having written to Rum- 
sey Williams about the debt. But here again there 
was nothing. The professional papers of Rumsey 
Williams have not yet been found. 
*That proper procedure may not have been 
followed on Shelley’s case should occasion no sur- 
rise. The administration of Justice in remote 
orth Wales seems at this time to have been a 
pretty tangle of malpractices. Brougham ma 
not have been far wrong in stating that the Wels 
Judicature was “‘ the worst ever established.’”” Many 
abuses were likely to arise, for instance, from the 
fact that men like John Evans and Rumsey Williams 
combined offices under the Court with private 
practice. The under-sheriffs, too, were engaged in 
private practice. De Quincey found North Wales 
swarming with prosperous lawyers. They un- 
doubtedly had great, sometimes despotic, power. 
*It is practically certain that Shelley arrived in 
Tremadoc in September without money. On his 
way to North Wales from the Barnstaple district 
he had to borrow money from an old Eton 
acquaintance at Swansea to carry himself and the 
three women (Harriet and the two Elizas) to 
Tremadoc. 
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at the beginning of September, 1812, that 
some solution of the problem may be 
advanced. 

Even before the destruction of the Em- 
bankment in the great storm of 14 February, 
1812 Madocks had got into serious finan- 
cial difficulties. I find that in the previous 
Autumn he was using his privilege as a 
Member of Parliament to ignore judicial 
writs brought against him in the Caernarvon 
Great Sessions for debt.’ Moreover, at the 
August meeting of the Court a writ of 
sequestration was issued by which Madocks’s 
real and personal estate and effects were 
seized and sequestrated “for his Contempt 
to the King and his Court of Great Sessions 
in not putting his answer to the Supple- 
mental Bill filed against him in the same 
court by William Griffith, Farmer.’* 
Despite the existence of this writ, however, 
little or nothing would have been done 
against Madocks had it not been for the 
disaster to the Embankment in February, 
1812. That event threw all Madocks’s 
creditors into a panic. John Williams, 
Madocks’s agent, left Tremadoc for Lon- 
don some time in March and did not return 
until May or June. In the meantime, his 
office was in the charge of his deputy, H. 
Pace, and it is from Pace’s frantic letters 
to his superior that we learn what was 
happening in the little town. 

The first note of alarm appears on 30 
March when Pace reported to John Wil- 
liams that John Evans, the Caernarvon 
attorney, was about to make an assessment, 
on Madocks’s instructions, of all Madocks’s 
property in the town.® Pace was not the 
only one to be agitated by this develop- 
ment. It seemed to everyone that Madocks 
intended to cut his losses and sell out.’ 

’ Public Record Office. Dockets to the Plea Roll 
(Index 1008), returnable at the Autumn sessions, 


1811, were pleas for debt somes Madocks, on 
behalf of William Williams, Plasterer, and William 
Owen, labourer. At the Spring sessions, 1812, 
these pleas were renewed and to them were added 
leas by Rowland Morris, labourer, and Griffith 
Teens, joiner. Rumsey Williams was the plaintiff's 
attorney in all but one of these cases. . 
*We get this information from a long advertise- 
ment in the North Wales Gazette on May 1, an 
May 8, 1812, in which Sharpe and Rowlands, the 
sequestrators of the Court of Great Session, an- 
nounce that no-one is to seize Madocks S propedy 
because his estate was already sequestrated by the 
Court. : 
*Ysys Towyn Letters. County Archives, Caer- 
narvon. No 109. . 
© See Hon. Robert Leeson’s letter to John Wil- 
liams, quoted in my previous article, “ Shelley's 
Enemy at Tremadoc.” 
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In the general panic which seems to have 
seized Madocks’s creditors and those who 
had invested in his projects, there was ample 
opportunity for detractors (and Pace sug- 
gests there were many of them) to make 
mischief.** 

A few days later, Pace reported exciting 
happenings at Madock’s own residence. 
Tanyrallt (later occupied by Shelley). With 
John Evans’s clerk, Pace had been engaged 
in appraising the furniture in the villa 
when, 


in came Richard Williams, Sharpe and 

the under Sherriff, who is a Mr. Jones of 

Beaumaris, and Mr. John Evans, when 

such a seeing (sic) ensued that I never 

before beheld.... Mr. Rumsey Williams 
went to the Town, Counsellor Ellis came 
to Tremadoc and was in conversation 
with most of them, I hope to good effect. 

Sharpe stuck a paper on the pump in the 

eyes of all the market people and which 

I am afraid had a bad look with it... 

Rumsey Williams did not enter Tan Yr 

Allt, but the under Sheriff, Sharpe and 

Richard Williams did and wanted to in- 

sist on Mr. Evans stopping but he did 

not; they then said they would have 

appraisers from Chester on their part.’* 

It is clear that a scramble for the embar- 
rassed Madocks’s estate had begun. John 
Evans seems to have been acting for Girdle- 
stone (Madocks’s financial agent in London) 
and the annuitants (i.e. those who had in- 
vested in the Embankment project). On 
the other side, the lawyers, Richard and 
Rumsey Williams, with the support of the 
under-sheriff and the sequestrator of the 
Court of Great Sessions, John Sharpe, seem 
to have been acting on behalf of Madocks’s 
other creditors. The attorney-general of 
the county, David Ellis Nanney, a friend 
of Madocks, was trying to keep the situation 
under control. 

By the end of the month this typical 
lawyers’ battle had moved to another piece 
of Madocks’s property. In a despairing 
letter on 1 May, Pace informed John Wil- 
liams that everything was worse: 

On monday last Mr. Sharpe came to Tre 

Madoc to take possession of the Madocks 


“E.g. Pace reports that tales were being spread 
by “a false friend’ that it was very doubtful 
whether the Embankment labourers would ever be 
paid their wages. 

” Ysys To Letters No. 116. Sharpe was the 
sequestrator of the Court of Great Session. 
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Arms, and put two bailiffs there. On 
Tuesday I sent to Mr. Evans; his not 
coming I went to Gwynfryn where I 
delivered your commands . . . Sha 
took an inventory of the effects and had 
Mr. Griffith Thomas there for to sell to- 
day, but the sale did not take place, as 
they are in doubt how to act, the goods 
having been took possession of by Mr. 
Cummerford for Mr. Girdlestone; but 
there is Bailiffs in the house now for both 
parties, that is for Mr. R. Williams and 
Mr. Evans & it is fairly expected that a 
sale will be the end, for they are deter- 
mined to stand a Trial.'* 


_ This same letter of Pace throws further 
light on the Gilbertian situation which had 
developed in Tremadoc. He informs John 
Williams that false tales were being spread 
to discredit Madocks who, he averred, had 
few if any friends in the district. Pace adds, 
“Counsellor Ellis desired me to inform 
both Mr. Madocks and you that R. Wil- 
liams is trying hourly to make Mr. Madocks 
out a bankrupt and ruin him if possible.” 
The ruin of the Embankment had obviously 
brought Madocks’s enemies out into the 
open. Moreover, it seems certain that this 
contest between the two parties over 
Madocks’s estate went on all through the 
summer. Certainly, the estate was still in 
the keeping of the Sheriff at the end of 
June."* 

With Madocks’s enemies thus striving to 
discredit and ruin him it was clearly the 
aim of his supporters to seek to restore pub- 
lic confidence in him. To this end, the 
meeting at Lord Bulkeley’s London house 
in May, 1812, passed resolutions thanking 
Madocks for his public-spiritedness and 
patriotism in constructing the Embank- 
ment. To this end also, these resolutions 
were presented to the meeting of the Cor- 
poration of Beaumaris on 28 September, at 
which Shelley spoke. 


>'Ysys Towyn Letters. No 132. The ‘Mr. R. 
Williams ’ may have been Richard or Rumsey, prob- 
ably the latter. John Evans and Rumsey Williams 
were frequently on opposite sides. It is in- 
teresting to note that Rumsey Williams was 
not one of those who subscribed to the 
Embankment fund opened at the Beaumaris meet- 
ing. He does not appear to have been present. 
It was Rumsey Williams also who proceeded 
against Shelley in the debt case. It seems certain 
that he was the attorney for the anti-Madocks 


Pa Gee letter of D. Ellis Nanney to John Williams 
28 June, 1812. Ysys Towyn Letters, No 144. 
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Shelley’s intervention was, in fact, a stroke 
of luck for Madocks’s supporters in Wales 
and one which they were not slow to ex- 
ploit."* This open and enthusiastic support 
of the Embankment project by the heir to 
an English baronetcy and £6000 a year was 
well worth boasting of! The impulsive 
young man was hurried round the county 
and exhibited to farmers and landowners. 
John Williams personally strove to get the 
lease of Tanyrallt for him. Finally, he was 
produced at the Beaumaris meeting and 
care was taken to ensure that his enthu- 
siastic speech in support of the Embankment 
was fully reported in the local press. The 
impression must have been widely given that 
this wealthy Englishman was willing to 
devote a large fortune to Madocks’s con- 
cerns. 

Is it this that lay behind his sudden arrest? 
Did those who sought Madocks’s discredit 
and ruin seize the opportunity of Shelley's 
imminent departure for London to have him 
arrested, and so to expose the hollowness 
of his pretensions? The suggestion is not 
unreal. Madocks was known to be bilking 
his creditors; here was a friend and sup- 
porter of his doing likewise! It was a 
comparatively simple matter to get the 
under-sheriff to act, since it could be shown 
that the debtor was about to leave the 
country.’® 

There is one further piece of evidence 
which tends to suggest that malice may 
have been at work in the matter of Shelley’s 
arrest. Biographers have all noted the full 
report of Shelley’s Beaumaris appearance, 
printed in the North Wales Gazette on 1 
October, 1812. They have failed, however, 
to note the retraction which appeared in 
the next issue. On 8 October, the following 
paragraph appeared in the editorial 
columns: 

We are desired to state that the account 

of what passed at the Corporation meet- 

ing at Beaumaris on 28th ult, in con- 
sequence of Mr. Shelley and Mr. Williams 


* Their pleasure and expectation is well illus- 
trated by the letter of Mrs. Ellis Nanney quoted 
in my article “‘ New Letters.” 

* If, as is quite ea. Shelley contracted the 
debt by one (with Harriet, Eliza Westbrook and 
Elizabeth Hitchener) for nearly a month at the 
Madocks Arms in Tremadoc, the under-sheriff may 
have had an excellent excuse to act. The inn, 
like the rest of Madocks’s estate, was technically 
in the sheriff's keeping. If Shelley left without 
paying his bills, the under-sheriff would not have 
needed a writ to apprehend him. 
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having made a visit there from Tremadoc 

has been much more than the real truth 

would warrant. 

Someone, obviously not a friend of 
Madocks, had gone to the trouble to draw 
the attention of the editor to the discrepancy 
existing between Shelley’s generous pro- 
mises at the meeting and the fact of his 
arrest for debt immediately after. 

Whether or not the lawyers’ battle over 
Madocks’s estate had, as we have suggested, 
something to do with Shelley’s arrest, the 
information given above does serve to re- 
veal the kind of circumstances in which he 
had impulsively involved himself at 
Tremadoc. When he returned in November 
to spend the severe winter of 1812-13 in 
the poverty-stricken little town the cards 
were already stacked against him. Malicious 
tongues would not be lacking to emphasise 
that he was running true to form in that the 
promises he had made in September to 
finance the Embankment repairs had not 
been fulfilled. Hostility to Shelley may well 
have increased among the Embankment 
labourers as, in the terrible cold of January 
they found themselves without money or 
supplies. Their demonstrations and pro- 
tests may well have been more vehement 
than those they had made a few months be- 
fore.” Shelley must have felt deeply his 
personal responsibility for their misery. No 
wonder he told Hogg that the Embankment 
affairs had “* teased him out of all poetry.” 

Indeed, of all those experiences—Keswick, 
Dublin, Barnstable, Tremadoc—by which 
during the two years 1811-13 the stripling 
reformer came to grips with mundane 


' The unrest of the labourers during the months 
immediately preceding Shelley’s “ providential 
interference ” is clearly revealed in Pace’s letters to 
John Williams. On 21 April he reported: “ 
Men are all leaving work about 4 o’clock and 
most of them was in the middle of the day verry 
much dissatisfied, so much so that the Counsellor 
and Mrs. Ellis happening to come here, with their 
usual and general good wishes to see and hear how 
the work was going on, a great many of the men 
flocked round Mr. Ellis’s gig and said they must 
have their complaint made known to the Coun- 
sellor. I told them to be quiet and prevented 
them, but one or two of the scabbed flock I sha 
single out to you when you return.” Pace re- 
ported on this and other occasions that the price 
of oatmeal (on which the labourers mainly sub- 
sisted) was very high, and that “ villains’ were 
cornering the market. The men wanted food, not 
money. ‘When I told them that you was loading 
a vessel with corn and provisions of all sorts, you 
can not conceive how they were overjoyed. 1S 
was in the Spring. How much worse must condi- 
tions have been in the following winter! 
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reality, Tremadoc was certainly the most 
influential. It was here that Shelley 
experienced at closest quarters the hostility, 
malice and trickery of his fellow men in 
an area which Eliza Westbrook described 
tersely and adequately as “ corrupt.” 


H. M. DowLInNa. 


TWO NEW LEIGH HUNT LETTERS 


ON March 18, 1817, the Shelleys moved 

into Albion House, Marlow. On April 
6th Leigh Hunt, his ailing wife, their four 
children, and Hunt’s sister-in-law came to 
Albion House for an extended visit. Five 
weeks later Shelley could still write, ‘‘ Hunt 
is with me at present and will remain at 
least three weeks.”? Hunt himself remained 
another seven weeks, but most of his family 
stayed another nine. 

During this visit Hunt saw the second 
edition of his Story of Rimini through the 
press. This publication appeared in the 
latter part of June over the imprint of 
Taylor and Hessey,? R. Triphook, and C. 
and J. Ollier. The following letter* from 
Hunt to Charles Ollier has not hitherto been 
published : 

Albion House—Marlow 
9. June 1817. 

Dear Sir, 

This has been a most unwarrantable 
delay of mine, & I really should not know 
what to say for it, did I not recollect a 
certain neighborly promise on your part 
to assist in looking out a house for me: 
—so before you take me to task, you 
must not only “ take the beam out of your 
own eye,” but the whole of the said house 
along with it—I have written to Mr. 
Triphook to day with a specimen of a 
new title page for Rimini, in which 
your’s & your brother’s names are inserted 
according to promise. Will you call upon 
him in the near time, & settle any thing 
that may be necessary towards the 
appearance of the second edition in your 
respective shop-windows, as I suppose it 
will be out now in a few days?—We shall 
ania to Thomas Jefferson Hogg, May 8. 

7.) R. Glynn Get, Mary Shelley, (New York, 
1938), pp. 278-279 

*For a complete. account of the part Taylor and 
Hessey played in the publication of this work see 
George Dumas Stout, “ Leigh Hunt’s Money 
Troubles: Some New Light,” Washington Univer- 
sity Studies, Vol. af Humanistic Series, No. 2, 
(St. Louis, 1925), pp. 221-232. 

* Letter in my pelaben. 
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most likely return from Marlow at the 
end of next week. Marianne begs her 
best remembrances to Mrs. O., & Johnny 
insists upon the insertion of his. 
Yrs. truly 
L.H 


[Address] 
HY 


o 
Mr. Ollier, 
Maida Place, 
Paddington. 


Apparently Ollier did help Hunt to find a 
house. On June 25th Hunt, his wife, and 
their eldest son, Thornton, left Albion 
House. After a brief visit in London and 
another in Maida Hill, they moved into a 
house at 13 Lisson Grove North, where they 
were joined on July 12th by the rest of their 
family.‘ 

Hunt had met Ollier in 1810, and their 
friendship lasted half a century.° The im- 
pecunious poet-journalist found in Ollier 
a sympathetic and often helpful under- 
standing of his ever-present financial diffi- 
culties. The following letter requires 
neither comment nor interpretation to 
students of Hunt.® 

P.S. If there is any explanation to 
make that J can personally make, so as 
to do away any thing unpleasant, I 
should be most happy to write, or come 
forward, or do any thing. 

Thursday 10. Oct. 1816. 

My dear Sir, 

I have been greatly distressed by hear- 
ing that you have been at the office in 
anxiety about the enclosed, & that the 
bill was presented yesterday. I had no idea 
that the bill would come though I knew 
I had the remainder of the money to pay; 
& the enclosed would have come yester- 
day, only it happened to be sent to me 
late, & consisted, as you see, of an order 
instead of notes. I have waited today a 
long time for the boy from the office; 
but as he has come rather late, I think I 
had better send you the order itself with- 
out delaying to get it changed, as you can 
do that perhaps with some official faci- 
lity that I am unacquainted with, & I 
shall not have the pain of keeping you 


‘For this chronology I am indebted to Newman 
Ivey White. Shelley, (New York, 1940), I. 506-524. 
’ Edmund Blunden, Leigh Hunt and His Circle, 
(New York, 1930), p. 58. 
* Letter in my possession. 
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waiting any longer. In great haste, but 
with equally great regard and gratitude, 
which is ever most sincerely your’s 
Leigh Hunt. 
[Address] 
Mr. Charles Ollier, 
Maida Place, 
Paddington. 


Davip E. KASER. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


KEATS AND ‘THE SPECTATOR’ 


EATS’S familiarity with The Spectator, 
of which he owned a set, is well 
attested." He writes, for instance, in a 
letter to Jane and Mariane Reynolds (Letters 
of John Keats, p. 36): “My dear Ten 
Storyupinair—this here Beast though I say 
it as shouldn’t say’t not only has the Power 
of subsisting 40 day[s] and 40 Nights without 
fire and Candle but he can sing—here I 
have in my Pocket a Certificate from Signor 
Nicolini of the King’s Theatre a Certificate 
to this effect .. .” 

Signor Nicolini is surely the character 
mentioned several times in The Spectator, 
and Keats is probably thinking specifically 
of No. 405, Saturday, June 14, 1712, in 
which Addison writes: “I am very sorry 
to find by the Opera Bills for this Day, that 
we are likely to lose the greatest Performer 
in Dramatick Music that is now living, or 
that perhaps ever appeared upon a Stage. 
I need not acquaint my Reader, that I am 
speaking of Signior Nicolini.” Nicolino, or 
Nicolini, Grimaldi (1673-1726) was a famous 
Italian singer who came to England in 1708.” 
The Haymarket, at which Grimaldi sang, 
was at that time known as the Opera House 
or King’s Theatre.* 

The aptness of Keats’s allusions and the 
skill with which he could employ bits of his 
reading is further illustrated by his refer- 
ence to Cupid and Veny. He has just, in 
a letter to Richard Woodhouse, been dis- 
cussing Humphry Clinker with the ease and 
playfulness of intimate knowledge, when, 
mentioning Tabitha Bramble’s dog, Chow- 
der, to which she was most solicitously 


*See The Letters of John Keats, ed. M. B. For- 
a-. 4th ed. (London, 1952), pp. 36, 40, 389, 392, 


*See The Spectator, ed. G. Gregory Smith (Lon- 
don, 1897-1898), VIII, 284. 

* See Allardyce Nicoll, The English Theatre (New 
York), p. 216. 
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attached, he remarks (Letters of John Keats, 
pp. 391-392): “They say he was a direct 
descendent of Cupid and Veney in the Spec- 
tator. This may be eisily known by the 
Parish Books.” Keats is undoubtedly refer- 
ring here to Clarinda’s diurnal recordings 
about her lap dog Veny, in Spectator, No. 
323, Tuesday, March 11, 1712 [by Addison]. 
‘““ WEDNESDAY. From Eleven to One. Gave 
orders for Veny to be combed and washed. 
TuHursDAy. From Ten to Eleven. Sent to 
borrow Lady Faddle’s Cupid for Veny,. 
Fripay. Eight in the Morning. Cupid and 
Veny. SaTuRDAY. From Dinner to Six. 
Turned off a Footman for being rude to 
Veny.” 

Whether Chowder was actually a descen- 
dant of Cupid and Veny we shall never 
know, for unfortunately the Parish Books 
have been lost. But we can at least be 
grateful for Keats’s playful suggestion that 


it might be sO. avip BoNNELL GREEN. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE LETTER 
TO THE ‘ UNIVERS’ 


A GOOD deal of the uproar in the wake 

of Tract 90 was caused by a letter 
written to the French Catholic newspaper 
I’Univers expressing the views of the more 
advanced element among the Tractarians. 
It was signed ‘Un Jeune Membre de 
l'Université d’Oxford’, and there has been 
considerable dispute about its authorship. 
Wilfrid Ward quotes David Lewis as fol- 
lows: ‘The then much talked of letter to 
the Univers was [Ward’s] work, done into 
French by Father Dalgairns (then a mem- 
ber of Exeter College) whose knowledge of 
French was greater than that possessed by 
most of us... The letter was in a certain 
sense written conjointly; that is, Father 
Dalgairns spoke and wrote French ‘like a 
native’ as people say, being a Guernsey 
man. But the original conception or idea 
of writing came from [Ward], and the sub- 
stance of the letter was his, the words of 
course being furnished by Father Dalgairns. 
. . . The letter was in some degree of a 
character more Roman than were the 
opinions of Father Dalgairns at that time.’ 
(William George Ward and the Oxford 
Movement, London, 1889, p. 187). This 
view has been accepted by most writers, 
including Canon Ollard (A Short History 
of the Oxford Movement, London, 1915, p. 
258) who speaks of “a letter to the French 
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Univers, written by W. G. Ward and put 
into French by Dalgairns . . . ”. A similar 
opinion is expressed by Fr. Henry Tristram 
(Father Dominic and Cardinal Newman, in 
Homage to Newman, London, 1945, p. 29): 
“...a young Oxford graduate, John 
Dobrée Dalgairns, . . . had in 1841, during 
the Tract Ninety débacle, with the assis- 
tance, perhaps even at the dictation, of W.G. 
Ward, addressed to the Paris Univers a 
letter, signed un jeune membre de I’Univer- 
sité, on the state of affairs at Oxford...” 

The subject has been taken up more 
recently by Professor Denis Gwynn who 
deduced from a passage in Jules Gondon’s 
De la Réunion de l’Eglise d’ Angleterre pro- 
testante d l’Eglise catholique (Paris, 1867, 
p. 193) that Dalgairns was the author and 
not just the translator of the letter: “Il n’y 
a plus aucun inconvénient aujourd’hui a 
dire que cette lettre, dont on a contesté 
dans le temps l’authenticité, que l’on a 
prétendu n’avoir pas été écrite par un mem- 
bre de l'Université, avait pour auteur le 
Révérend M. Dalgairns.” (quoted in 
Gwynn: Father Dominic Barberi, London, 
1947, p. 251). Gondon was the correspon- 
dent for the Univers on English affairs, and 
it was through him that the letter was pub- 
lished in the first place, having been for- 
warded from John Rouse Bloxam of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, through 
Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle, who, with his 
usual tendency to exaggerate the importance 
of the advanced group at Oxford, said to 
Lord Shrewsbury that the letter “was in 
fact written by a Dean of one of the col- 
leges in Oxford, and received the sanction 
of what is called ‘The Anglo-Catholick 
Society’ in that University.” (Purcell: 
Life and Letters of Ambrose Phillipps de 
Lisle, London, 1900, I, p. 216). 

The view that Dalgairns was sole author 
of this letter (already expressed by Robert 
Ornsby in his Memoir of James Robert 
Hope-Scott, London, 1884, I, p. 314) is 
clearly the correct one, and is confirmed by 
manuscript evidence, which was presumably 
not available to Professor Gwynn when he 
wrote (op. cit., p. 250): “The authorship 
of the ‘Letter from a Young Member of 
the University of Oxford’ . . . cannot be 
directly established.” The Library of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, contains a letter 
written by Canon Lorain of Langres to 
Bloxam, who could not read it and had it 
translated by Dalgairns. Lorain, making 
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Bloxam a gift of books after being enter- 
tained by him at Oxford, wrote: 

“Ils vous seront présentés par le jeune 
membre que vous m’avez dit étre votre 
bon ami et qui est bien digne de |’étre. 
Je conserve de lui un souvenir délicieux.” 
Dalgairns puts in his translation: “ They 
will be presented to you by ‘the young 
member etc’ (Here follow sundry expres- 
sions which I am too modest to translate).” 
Clearly the translator’s modesty would be 
pointless if he were not the person refer- 
red to. 

The matter is clinched by a letter pre- 
served in the Newman Archives at the 
Birmingham Oratory, written by Dal- 
gairns to Newman on January Ist, 1842, 
and giving in brief the results to his own 
career of having written the letter to the 
Univers. It will be noted that neither in 
the translation of Lorain’s letter nor in the 
letter given below is there any reference 
to W. G. Ward. Nor does the Rector of 
Exeter College at the time seem to have 
shared David Lewis’s view on the state of 
Dalgairns’ opinions. 

Jan. 1 1842. 
Ex. Coll. Feast of the Circumcision 
My dear Newman, 

I am afraid that you will be grieved 
to hear that the Rector has in effect for- 
bidden my coming up again to Oxford, 
after I go down. He has done it in as 
kind a way as he could. He intends to 
write to my father that from my letter 
to the Univers he judges that I am in 
such a frame of mind that active employ- 
ment in a parish suits me best; at the 
same time stating that he does not intend 
it as a punishment but out of regard to 
what he thinks best for me. He little 
knows what a punishment it is. He 
begged of me to mention it to no one 
whatever for fear of the excitement which 
the thing might cause. I stipulated that I 
should tell you, which he agreed. From 
what he said, he has evidently been urged 
to send me down, but is afraid to do so 
absolutely on account of the noise that it 
would cause. Of course, I am very much 
grieved and hardly dare look forward be- 
yond the Oriel examination. I should 
have come to see you, but am afraid to 
stir out, as I made my cold worse by 
doing so yesterday. 

Ever yours, 
J. D. Dalgairns. 
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Dalgairns wrote no other letter for the The Divine Plato is always welcome 
Univers until 1847 when he _ protested to me, tho’ hitherto rather useless, try 
against the inaccuracies contained in a him on what side I may—High, and 
French translation of Newman’s Essay on radiant, and classically graceful always, 
Development. The above can safely be but very unsubstantial; a beautiful 
taken, therefore, as a reference to the zodiacal light, which is almost of no ser- 
Lettre d'un jeune membre de l'Université vice for showing your road, alas! 
d Oxford. The letter itself is of course of Undoubtedly a rare & opulent human 
considerable importance, since it was as a genius, and most lofty Athenian Gentle- 
result of reading it that Father Dominic man; but dreadfully “ at his ease in Zion”, 
Barberi, who received Newman into the which is reckoned a fault in some epochs! 


Catholic Church, first came into contact Such a characteristic judgment would 
with the Oxford Movement.’ soon become current; but it may well have 
Louis ALLEN. reached Arnold direct from its recipient. 
University of Durham. The same collection contains a letter from 
; : Arnold to Llewelyn Davies dated June 1863; 
M a ee» po Aga og ro they had many interests, religious and edu- 
Tristram of the Birmingham Oratory for permission Cational, in common, and had probably by 
to use MS. material in their possession. L.A. then known each other for some years. D. J. 
Vaughan, Davies’s collaborator and life- 
long friend, had been at school at Rugby in 
ARNOLD AND CARLYLE Arnold’s time, and was a younger beets 
QUOTATION from Carlyle in Matthew of the more famous C. J. Vaughan, who 
A Arnold’s Culture and Anarchy appears figures in Stanley’s Life of Dr. Arnold. 
not to have been traced by any writer on The transference from Plato to Socrates, 
either author. : which suits Arnold’s argument, is typical of 
. : . the slight unconscious twist which he often 
But there is a saying which I have ives to his quotations 
heard attributed to Mr. Carlyle about gl site : 
Socrates,—a very happy saying, whether KATHLEEN TILLOTSON. 
it is really Mr. Carlyle’s or not—which 
excellently marks the essential point in 
which Hebraism differs from Hellenism. MARGARET OLIPHANT 
“ Socrates", this saying goes, “ is terribly ] SHOULD like to suggest that the follow- 
at ease in Zion.” ing novels be attributed to Mrs. Margaret 
Since Arnold, who knew Carlyle’s pub- Oliphant instead of to her brother, William 
lished writings well, says only that he has Wilson, minister at Etal. 


‘heard’ the saying ‘attributed’, the most John Drayton, the Liverpool engineer. 2v. 
likely source would seem to be a letter or a Bentley, 1851. 


conversation with some third person. And The Melvilles, by the Author of John 
it is in a letter that something very like it Drayton. 3v. Bentley, 1852. 


appears; Carlyle wrote as follows to the —Ailieford, a family history, by the Author 
Reverend John Llewelyn Davies on 27th of John Drayton. 3v. Hurst and 


April, 1852:? Blackett, 1853. 


Dear Sir, Matthew Paxton, edited by the Author of 
I received last night, with many John Drayton, Ailieford, etc.  3v. 
thanks to you, the Plato’s Republic; Hurst and Blackett, 1854. 
[translated by Llewelyn Davies and David Christian Melville, by the Author of 
James Vaughan] and mean, with my first Matthew Paxton. Bogue, 1856. 
leisure (if a leisure day do ever again A good time coming, by the Author of 
come), diligently to read the same. Matthew Paxton. 3v. Hurst and 
* Culture and Anarchy, ed. John Dover Wilson, Blackett, 1859. 
p. 135; first published in Cornhill Magazine, June John Arnold, by the Author of Matthew 
1868, as third in the series ‘Anarchy and Paxton. 3v. Hurst and Blackett, 1862. 
"Thon Victorian Post-Bag; being Letters Andrew Ramsey of Erroll, by the Author 
addressed to the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, by of John Arnold. 3v. Hurst and 
Thomas Carlyle and others, 1926, p. 10. Blackett, 1865. 
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The American Library of Congress cata- 
logue and the British Museum’s old printed 
catalogue identify the author of some of 
these titles as W. Mitchell, teacher at St. 
George’s School, Liverpool. The British 
Museum’s present catalogue and Halkett 
and Laing attribute some or all of them to 
William Wilson, whom Halkett and Laing 
identifies as Margaret Oliphant’s brother. 
Michael Sadleir, in XIX Century Fiction, 
identifies John Drayton and The Melvilles 
as Mrs. Oliphant’s work. Mrs. Oliphant’s 
autobiography and letters, edited by Mrs. 
Harry Coghill, supports this identification, 
saying that John Drayton was published in 
aid of Mrs. Oliphant’s brother Willie, and 
that the same family solicitude allowed him 
to figure as nominal editor of some of the 
later novels. 

Our poor Willie became a minister of the 
English Presbyterian Church . . . [in] a 
very curious little place in the wilds of 
Northumberland. . . . One day, without 
warning, except that his letters had begun 
to fail a little, my mother received an 
anonymous letter about him. . . . She 
found all the evil auguries fulfilled, and 
poor Willie fallen again helpless into that 
Slough of Despond. She remained a few 
miserable days, and then brought him 
back with her, finally defeated in the 
battle which he was quite unfit to wage. 
He must have been then, I think, about 
thirty-three, in the prime of strength and 
youth, but except for a wavering and un- 
certain interval now and then, he never 
got out of the mire nor was able to 
support himself again. .. . 
I had been in the habit of copying out 
carefully, quite proud of my neat MS., all 
my books, now becoming a recognized 
feature of the family life. It struck us all 
as a fine idea that Willie might copy them 
for me, and retrieve a sort of fictitious 
independence by getting 10 per cent upon 
the price of them; and I really think he 
felt quite comfortable on this. Of course, 
the sole use of the copying was the little 
corrections and improvements I made in 
going over my work again. 

And under the date of 8 February 1885: 
Willie . . . lives still in Rome, as he has 
done for the last two- or three-and-twenty 
years—nearly a quarter of a century— 
among strangers who are kind to him, 
wanting nothing, I hope, yet also having 

outlived everything. 
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In the light of this autobiographical pas- 
sage, the review of Christian Melville in the 
Athenaeum for 5 January 1856 might also 
suggest that the novel has a slight bio- 
graphical colouring. 

The principal character is a young man 
of great talent and high promise who is 
studying in Edinburgh for the Church. 
. . . The result of his study is, that he 
goes out with his “friend,” one new 
year’s night, to a young man’s supper 
party—plunges into excesses of every 
kind, “for that night only,” and goes 
home at one in the morning, convinced 
that he is a reprobate fallen from hope 
and fallen from grace, and in deep despair 
abandons his College, his home, his friends, 
and rushes away to—America, leaving no 
clue by which he may be traced. At the 
end of two years—passed we are not told 
how—his old faith is restored to him, and 
he returns home to the bosom of his 
family;—his father allows him to return 
to college to finish his theological studies, 
and he becomes an earnest and devoted 
minister of the Church. . . . Christian Mel- 
ville, the pious and excellent matron 
sister, is the most likely-looking person in 
the book. 


Mrs. Oliphant was a younger, not an 
elder, sister, but in 1856, though only 28, 
she may well have felt matronly in regard to 
Willie. DNB says that she came to London 
in 1851 “to look after an unsatisfactory 
brother.” The Athenaeum review refers to 
the anonymous author of Christian Melville 
as “she,” and interestingly enough, the re- 
view immediately following is of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s Zaidée. The authorship may or 
may not have been a closely-kept secret at 
the time, but a later assembling of the titles 
by the author of John Drayton and 
Matthew Paxton makes an interesting addi- 
tion to the already voluminous bibliography 
of Mrs. Oliphant, and an interesting com- 
mentary on the extent to which she aided 
her “unsatisfactory ” brother. 


SARA KEITH. 


“THE BURNING OF OLD BARTLE,” 
A WENSLEYDALE CUSTOM 


AN account is given in the Ripon Wake- 

man (September 1954), a monthly local 
magazine, of the ceremony which takes 
place every year at West Witton on the 
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Feast Day which is celebrated on the Satur- 
day nearest to St Bartholomew’s Day, Aug. 
24th. This year the date was Aug. 2Ist. 

The effigy of Old Bartle is made by a few 
young men in secrecy before the date. It 
is not seen by anyone else until it is taken 
out of the shed where it was made about 
ten o’clock on the night of the feast, when it 
is carried to the top of the village, where 
the man chosen as Chief Executioner recites 
in a loud voice: 

At Pen Hill crags he tore his rags, 

At Hunter’s Thorn he bJew his horn, 
At Capple Bank stee [stile] he had the misfor- 
tune to brak his knee. 

At Griskill beck he brak his neck, 
At Waddem’s End he couldn’t fend, 
At Grassgill End we made his end. 

Shout, lads, Shout! 

The effigy is carried down the street, call- 
ing at the three inns and elsewhere, and col- 
lecting a procession of followers. Just 
before turning into Grassgill Lane, the verse 
is again recited, this year by a man over 
seventy, who had been Chief Executioner 
for some fifty years, but retired a few years 
ago in favour of a younger man. The elec- 
tric light in Grassgill Lane was not lit, to 
make the scene more eerie. Old Bartle was 
set alight on the traditional spot by the road- 
side. There should have been singing and 
celebrating round the fire, which sometimes 
lasted till midnight, but this year, it is not 
surprising to learn, the fun was cut short 
by heavy rain. The account continues: 


Although there is no authentic story 
behind this age-old custom, the doggerel 
bears out the tale of an old inhabitant 
who related that his grandfather told him 
a ruffian was rounded up in the then 
nearby Forest of Wensleydale for stealing 
swine from the villagers. 


M. H. Dopbs. 


LONDON CITY CHURCHES 
(cxcviii. 308, 452, 544; cxcix. 176) 


RECENTLY when visiting some of the 

city churches, I was held up by the 
locked churchyard gates of St Anne and St 
Agnes, Gresham Street. Bombed in Decem- 
ber 1940, the church was fitted with a tem- 
porary roof, and services were resumed two 
years later. From the great depth of 


vegetation round the exterior of the build- 
ing, it seemed that the church had not been 
in use for some time. 
condition? 


What is its present 
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According to the scheme for the re- 
organization of the city churches, St Anne 
and St Agnes is linked up with St Alban, 
Wood Street (now a shell, and re-building is 
not contemplated), and other churches long 
since gone, to form the new benefice and 
parish of St Vedast, Foster Lane. The in- 
cumbent is the Canon C. B. Mortlock, 
*Urbanus’ of the “ Church Times ”, wherein 
his weekly column delights many readers. 
Assuming that St Anne and St Agnes would 
be easy to restore, one would have thought 
that for a time, at any rate, it could have 
taken the place of St Vedast which has been 
burnt out. St Anne and St Agnes stands 
high among the city churches in the amount 
of its endowments held by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. They total £8,675. Never- 
theless the Commissioners give a smaller 
stipend to the incumbent of the new benefice 
than to the incumbents of most of the re- 
organized parishes. 

Only a few of the churches under the new 
scheme are allowed more than four church- 
wardens. By contrast St Vedast with all the 
churches linked with it (most of which exist 
by name only) is allowed twenty-six. 

All Hallows, London Wall, was badly 
bombed in the war. It also was not 
accessible on my visit, but I was informed 
that doubts had arisen about the stability of 
the walls and that re-building might be 
necessary. The interior, I was told, had not 
received proper protection and was in a 
deplorable condition. Under the new 
scheme All Hallows is linked with St 
Botolph, Bishopsgate, and is to become a 
guild church. This also was a well endowed 
church (£10,094). 

St Mary, Aldermanbury, the church of 
Heminge and Condell, the editors of the 
First Folio, is linked with St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate under the new scheme, and is not one 
of the designated guild churches. In the 
scheme in part vi, it appears among 
“churches to be restored as soon as prac- 
ticable’. Quite a number of the churches 
on the list have escaped all damage, but St 
Mary Aldermanbury is among those which 
have been burnt out. Here is a wonderful 
opportunity for the many contributors to 
these columns from the educational estab- 
lishments of the U.S.A. to do honour to the 
name of Shakespeare. Will they not com- 
bine to organize a fund from their Univer- 
sities and Colleges for the restoration of this 
church? It would be a fine gesture. 
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The memorial to Heminge and Condell, 
crowned with a bust of Shakespeare, which 
stands in the churchyard, was untouched by 
the fire which raged only a few feet away. 
The memorial was designed by Mr C. C. 
Walker, of Lilleshall Old Hall, Shropshire, 
who bore the whole cost of it. It was un- 
veiled July 15th 1896, when the principal 
speaker was the American Ambassador, Mr 
Bayard. 

Many of the city churches are supplied 
with little guide books. One of the best is 
St Ethelburga’s by Mr B. R. Leftwich, F.S.A. 
It has good views of the church, both of 
the exterior and the interior, and one of the 
well remembered appearance of the Bishops- 
gate frontage before the removal of the 
shops. Another good and well illustrated 
guide is the one of St Helen’s, Bishopsgate. 
Two additions to the information given in 
the guide might be made when reprinting 
becomes necessary. One is the naming of 
the ten worthies in the window at the west 
end of the church, and the date of its erec- 
tion. The other is regarding the Shake- 
speare window (the figure of the dramatist 
at full length) in the north wall. Visitors, 
I am sure, would like to know the date 
when it was given to the church, and to have 
its generous donor more fully described 


than as “ Perfect Esq. U.S.A.” 
A. ©. E. 
WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE 


CHURCHYARD MEMORIALS 
(Continued from cxcix. 542) 


32. William Daniels for 50 years Postmaster 
of this town, w.d. April 1885, Aged 78 years: 
I am the resurrection and the life. He that 
believeth in Me though he were dead yet shall 
he live. 

33. George Clamp, w.d.t.l. July 3rd 1873, 
aged 71 years, also of George, son of the 
above, Died Feb. 11. 1901, aged 6 years. 

34. William Pitcher, w.d.t.l. October 19th 
1873, aged 78 years. To Jesus Christ who is 
the Son of God. 

35. Anne Flory, w.d. August 23, 1872, 
aged 6 months, also of Gertrude Flory, w.d. 
September 3: 1874, aged 14 months. The 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away 
blessed be the name of the Lord. Job 14. 
21 verse. 

36. George Green, late of H.M. coast 
guard service, who was drowned on the 23 July 
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1873, aged 38 years. There is but a step 
between me and... 

37. Dore Button, w.d. August 19th 1870, 
aged 36. The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away blessed be the name of the Lord. 
Also of John Button, w.d. Sep 4th 1879, 
aged 76 years. Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord. Thy will be done. 

38. Florence Ada and Emily Gertrude twin 
daughters of Henry and Amy Norton, Died 
28 April 1873. Aged 9 months. Short pain 
... We grieve not... 

39. Mabel Mary Gramshaw, w.d. July 6. 
1874, aged 17 years: The Lord gathereth .. . 
lambs with His arms and carrieth them in 
His bosom. 


oe 

40. Wm Baldwin Taylor May 10, 1874, 
Margaret A. Taylor June 1888 children of 
T. W. and F. M. Taylor. 

41. S.t.t.m.o. Mary beloved wife of George 
Taylor, mercer, late of Wivenhoe, w.d.t.l. 
May 7th 1871, aged 66 years, also of George 
Taylor. 

42. Ernest W™ Taylor Oct. 27, 1873 child 
of T. W. and F. M. Taylor. 

43. William Albert, eldest son of Allan 
and Sarah Ann Roy w.d. April 22. 1882, aged 
10 years and 8 months. Not lost to memory 
not lost to love, but gone to our Father’s home 
above. 

44. John Risby, w.d. March 10th 1864, 
aged 44 years, also of Margaret Ann his 
daughter, w.d. Oct’ 20th 1855, aged 12 years. 

45. Edward Frederick Creswell Born 19th 
Oct. 1877, Died 18 May 1883. 

46. Ellen Louisa (daughter of?) Roger and 
Hannah Maria Creswell Born Oct. 22 1883? 
Died Oct. 17, 188(5?). 

47. Sarah Creswell dearly beloved wife of 
Robert Henry Creswell, Died 4th May 1922, 
aged 78 years. 

Robert Henry Creswell, w.d. 23 February 
1899, aged 55 years. Thy will be done. 

48. Alice Taylor Riddesdell w.d. 18 Janu- 
ary 1884, aged 4 years. He shall gather the 
lambs in His arms. 

49. Thomas Martin Riddelsdell 30 years 
clerk of this parish, w.d. February 26, 1868 
aged 61 years also of Mary wife of the above 
w.d. at Sutton, Surrey March 28, 1886 aged 
84 years. Looking unto Jesus. Also of three 
infant children of the above. I shall be 
satisfied when I awake with Thy likeness. 
17 Psalm 15 Verse. 

50. Mary Ann Clarke, w.d. Jan. 6th 18(3 ?)7, 
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Aged 27 years. Prepare to meet thy God; also 
of Sarah Clarke, Sister of the above, w.d. 
Nov. 21. 1838, aged 29 years. Seek ye the 
Lord while He may be found. 

51. Caroline James, w.d. May 22nd 1867, 
aged 52 years. Seek ye the Lord while He 
may be found. 

52. Yea though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death I will fear no evil for 
Thou art with me, Thy rod and Thy staff they 
comfort me. James Barnes Esq' of Peckham 
Surrey, w.d.t.l. March 26. 1887, in the 74th 
year of his age. 

53. Charles Randall, w.d. 28 Nov. 1890, 
aged 52, also his beloved wife Emma, w.d. 
6 March 1901, aged 62 years, also of their 
beloved daughters, Fanny and Ellen twins, 
Born 19 June 1887. Fanny died on the 18th 
and Ellen of the 20th of the Sep also of 
Clara Viell, Born 13 March 1882, Died 
30 Dec. 1883. 

54. William Golding, w.d. Augt 13th 1863, 
Aged 51 years. 

55. John Spratley, w.d. Sep 4th 1855, aged 
60 years. 

56. Harriet Nelson, w.d.t.l. January 23. 
1870, aged 87 years. Also of Emma Bont, 
Daughter of the above, w.d. January 27. 189?. 
Aged 71 years. 

57. William James, w.d.t.l. . . . 1869 aged 

. . also of Sarah Ann his beloved wife 
W.D.T.L. 24 Feb. 1881 aged 79 yrs. 

58. John Dwyer late of H.M. coast guard, 
w.d. at the royal hospital Cheltenham July 
1853, aged 44 years, also of John, infant son 
of the above, w.d. July 12th 184(8?) also of 
Elisa the beloved child of the above John 
Dwyer and Elisa his wife, w.d. at Lausanne, 
Switzerland March 30. 1860, aged 27 years. 

59. A short cross head stone broken and 
lying on the ground. I can see no words except 
Anne. 

60. Daniel Brown, w.d.t.l. July 23. 1804, 
aged 70 years. He farmed and gave this land 
and was the first one buried in the churchyard. 
Stone replaced 1939. 

60a. Daniel Brown w.d. Feb. 17th 1820 
aged 53 years. 

Also of Elizabeth his Wife w.d. June 17th 
1827, Aged 58 years. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 


(To be continued) 
[Will the author of the unsigned Note on 


Pauper Apprentices please send me his name 
and address?—Eb.] 
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Readers’ Queries 








QHAKESPEARE RIDING ON BACON’S 

BACK.—A contemporary broadsheet 
this was seen by my father some years ago 
at a drawing room lecture on the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy. What could it 
possibly mean, and is there any knowledge 
of the existence of such a broadsheet? 


ALICE WILSON. 


RANCIS BACON.—I would like the 

reference to the works of Bacon of the 

citation attributed to him by Coleridge in 
The Friend, Section 1, Essay 3: 

“.... there is one, and but one infallible 
source of political prophecy, the knowledge 
of the predominant opinions and the specu- 
lative principles of men in general, between 
the ages of twenty and thirty.” 


(PROFESSOR) WILLIAM F. KENNEDY. 


PLUMBAGO DRAWING OF ARCH- 
BISHOP TENISON.—In the Ith 
edition of the ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica’ 
(Camb., 1911. XXI, 855b. s. v. ‘ Plumbago 
Drawings’), Dr. G. C. Williamson mentions 
the existence in an unnamed private col- 
lection of a plumbago of Abp. Tenison 
(1636-1715) by either Robt. or George 
White. Does any reader know where this 
elusive drawing is now to be found? 


D. R. GUTTERY. 


IVE LA BAGATELLE.—I shall be 
grateful to any reader who can tell me 
where exactly in Swift's writings reference is 
made to the Dean’s “favourite maxim”, 
“Vive la bagatelle!” The maxim also 
appears in Sterne’s “ Sentimental Journey” 
(1768) but he was, I believe, quoting Swift, 
or at any rate the original French source. 
Swift definitely introduces it. 


JACK WERNER. 


(THOMAS WILLISEL (d. 1675?)—Natura- 

list (see D.N.B.). According to 
Aubrey the above-named was a native of 
Northamptonshire, but Ray makes him a 
Lancashire man. The unusual surname does 
not occur in the Calendar of Northampton- 
shire Wills. Is the name known in Lan- 
cashire? 


P.D.M. 
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| peaet- SELDEN AND A QUOTATION. 

—In two of his books, “ Education in 
a Divided World ” and “ Science and Com- 
mon Sense,” Dr. James Conant, the former 
president of Harvard, used a quotation to 
the effect that the study of literature (in the 
first book) and the study of history (in the 
second book) is a means by which a man 
may live a rich life; it may so “ accumulate 
years to him as though he had lived even 
from the beginning of time.” In the first 
book he does not identify the source of the 
quotation beginning with the word “ accu- 
mulate,” but in the second he says that it 
comes from John Seldon. But can any 
reader give me chapter and verse? 


LE Roy PRovIns. 


ATTHEW BUCHINGER.—Born 3rd. 

June 1674, in Germany at “ Anspak ” 
“in the marquisate of Brandenburgh near 
to Nurenburgh ”. 

He was the last of nine children by one 
father and mother. He was married four 
times and had fourteen children one by 
the first wife, 3 by the second, 6 by the third, 
and 4 by the “ preasant” wife. 

He was 29 inches tall, and was born 
without hands or feet or thighs. 

_ were the facts as declared by him- 
self. 

I have two specimens of his calligraphy, 
one dated 1717. This is amazing in its 
extreme minuteness even for a normal 
person, but for one with arms undeveloped 
below the elbows it is extraordinary almost 
beyond words. 

Are there any other known details about 


this man? Percy E. SPIELMANN. 


EVANS, HARPER, OF BATH.—I have 

among family papers the following 
obituary notice from an unidentified source 
— Bath, May 17th, 1802, aged 62. Monday 
died Mrs. Evans, widow of Mr. Evans, the 
celebrated harper of this City.’ I shall be 
grateful for any information about this 
“celebrated harper.” A portrait of him is 
said to have been formerly in the possession 
of the Rev. Charles Evans, successively 
Headmaster of Clifton and of King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham. 


R. L. ARROWSMITH. 


Charterhouse, 
Godalming. 
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HARRIETTE WILSON.—Courtesan of 

Regency times and author of The 
Memoirs of Harriette Wilson. Her bio- 
graphers usually state that her real name 
was Harriot Dubocket, and that she was 
born 22 February 1786. According to the 
D.N.B., she died about 1846. Where and 
when did she die, and is her place of burial 


known? WiLrreD H. HoLpen. 


ART DAVIS.—Mentioned in The 

Memoirs of Harriette Wilson as an 
admirer of Harriette’s Sister Amy (Amelia). 
Who was he? Several people of this name 
were buried in the old St. Marylebone 
Churchyard, and their tombstones survive 
in the garden which has replaced the grave- 


yard. WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


WILLIAM CRUICKSHANK OF WOOL- 
WICH.—Required any information of 

the dates and places of his birth and death; 

marriage, children, education, etc. 

The histories of Science, etc., confuse him 
with another surgeon Mr. William Cumber- 
land Cruickshank, give him this man’s dates 
and the Catalogue of the British Museum 
under William Cumberland Cruickshank 
gives works of both. 

Mr. W. Cruickshank, F.R.S. Dip. R. Col- 
lege of Surgeons (Eng.) was Ordnance 
Chemist, Lecturer in Chemistry Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, 1788-1804, 
Surgeon of Artillery, Surgeon to the 
Ordnance Medical Dept. His papers on 
Electricity, Hydrocarbon, Nature of Sugar, 
Phlogiston, etc., were published in Nichol- 
son’s Journal, 1798-1803. John Rolla, Surg. 
Gen., wrote a book on Diabetis Mellitus in 
conjunction with him, Lond. 1797. 

Dates given to him (1745-1800) in books 
of reference are those of William Cumber- 
land Cruickshank, who also was a surgeon 
and F.R.S. 

Died in Scotland probably in 1810 or 
1811. A. Coutts. 

54 Upton Road, 

Bexley Heath, 
Kent. 


GIR WILLIAM OSBORNE HAMILTON 
was created a knight bachelor in 1815 
for his services as Governor of Heligoland. 
I would be grateful for additional parti- 
culars of his career, and especially for those 
relating to his marriage. 
W. H. W. SABINE. 








Replies 





THE FLEETWOODS (cc. 39).—There are 

few subjects more baffling or concern- 
ing which more unreliable information has 
been published than the genealogy of the 
Fleetwoods, and I would advise the Rev. 
John A. Fleetwood to check, and double- 
check, every step he takes from the known 
to the unknown in his pedigree. 

In the first place it would be advisable to 
study the material published about this 
family in N. & Q., particularly the contribu- 
tions of Mr. R. W. Buss about 1902-6, and 
also an admirable book by Mr. A. J. Shirren, 
The Chronicles of Fleetwood House (1951) 
which deals very adequately with Sir 
William Fleetwood of Aldwinckle and his 
descendants (which included Charles Fleet- 
wood, Cromwell’s son-in-law). From these 
sources it will be possible to see how wide- 
spread the family is, and from what points 
— profitable research might be under- 
taken. 


As a researcher into local records of the 
Chalfonts I am keenly interested in the 
Fleetwoods, and would like to compile an 
authentic genealogical tree of the descen- 
dants of Thomas Fleetwood of the Vache, 
Chalfont St. Giles, the ancestor of many 
Fleetwood families. From local sources of 
a reliable character (such as church regis- 
ters, etc.) I have compiled a tree of the 
Vache family, but this does not do more 
than touch the fringe of the subject, since 
Thomas Fleetwood (who died in 1570 and 
whose monument is in the parish church 
here) had eighteen children; but only 
descendants of his successor, the first Sir 
George Fleetwood, appear in the registers, 
despite the fact that these start in 1584. 
Further, the grandson of Sir George, the 
second Sir George, famous as the regicide, 
lost the Vache on the Restoration and his 
descendants became London traders. (It is 
perhaps rather odd that the only Fleetwood 
property still remaining in Chalfont St. 
Giles, apart from the Vache, is the cottage 
reputed to be Milton’s residence. This cot- 
tage, which bears the Fleetwood arms, was 
undeniably the property of the regicide’s 
daughter and brother.) 

I should be very glad to exchange in- 
formation with anyone interested in any of 
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the descendants of Thomas Fleetwood of 
the Vache. 

According to Mr. R. W. Buss in Fleet- 
wood Family Records (1914) the following 
families derive from Thomas Fleetwood of 
the Vache, but this list is by no means 
complete : 


from ist wife, Barbara Francis 
Fleetwood of Rossall, whence Hesketh 
Fleetwood baronets (extinct) 
Fleetwood of Kirkham 
from 2nd wife, Bridget Spring 


(1) Sir William Fleetwood of Cranford 
and Ealing 
(i) Sir Miles Fleetwood, whence 
Fleetwood of Aldwinckle 
Fleetwood of Northampton 
Fleetwood, Barons of Sweden 
Fleetwood of Stoke Newington 
and Norfolk 


(ii) Sir Gerrard Fleetwood of 

Crawley, Hants, whence Fleet- 

wood of Naples and Tad- 
worth Court, Surrey 


(iii) Thomas Fleetwood of Kilbeg- 
gan, co. Westmeath, whence 
Fleetwood of cos. West- 
meath, Kildare, Meath etc. 


(2) Sir George Fleetwood of the Vache 


The Rev. John A. Fleetwood does not state 
if his great-great-great grandfather, John 
Fleetwood, who died in 1831, left a Will, 
and if so, whether this contains any informa- 
tion about kin which might assist to link him 
with other families of the name; nor does he 
give any data regarding John Fleetwood’s 
status which would enable a genealogist to 
advise him. His most practical step would 
be to become a member of the Society of 
Genealogists, if he is not already a member. 


LAURANCE M. WULCKO. 


Lane Edge, Bottrells Lane, 
Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. 


OHN SYMINGES (cxcix. 465).—At the 
above reference I discussed John 
Syminges’ part in the founding of the Lum- 
leian lectures of the Royal College of 
Physicians, giving him a good deal of credit 
for this action. Mr. L. M. Payne, Assistant 
Librarian of the College has since indicated 
to me that such credit is questionable. Mr. 
Payne writes, “ These lectures were founded 
by Lord Lumley and Dr. Caldwell. The 
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first reference to these lectures occurs in 
the Annals a few months earlier than the 
reference you give, namely, the 7th February 
1581 . . . Syminges was not present on this 
occasion.” This entry definitely makes 
Syminges’ part in merely confirming the lec- 
tures a minor one, although it does not 
detract from the continuing interest he 
showed in the improvement of the College. 
It also makes the praise I bestowed upon 
him in the last paragraph of the article 
too fulsome. 

Mr. Payne also adds an interesting note 
on the first lecturer appointed, Richard For- 
ster: ‘“‘ Whether he delivered his first lecture 
as early as 1582 is somewhat doubtful, as 
according to a note in Goodall On College 
Affaires (MS.), the person appointed to read 
these lectures “ For his further and better 
knowledg in surgery shall travell in the part 
of beyond the seas (that is to say) into 
France and Germany and Italy and there 
shall remain during the space of two whole 
years; to the intent that he may there heare 
ye best and most learned and expert sur- 
geons read and see their practices.” 


BalRD W. WHITLOCK. 
Colby College. 


KJSSING THE BRIDE (cxcix, 544).— 

Thomas Dudley Fosbroke, in his En- 
cyclopaedia of Antiquities, 1825, describes 
many curious customs which formerly 
attended marriage ceremonies. Among 
those which followed the ceremony, he 
cites (p. 693) the practice of the young men 
striving to be the first to pluck the bride’s 
garters from her legs and place them in 
their hats. This was done just outside the 
church, and was followed by “ kissing the 
bride at the church-stile.” It seems doubt- 
ful whether the origin of an ancient popular 
custom of this kind could be satisfactorily 
traced. One may surmise that the kiss was 
a species of farewell to the bride’s maiden- 
hood. It may have had no more significance 
than a handshake has to-day. Kissing was 
indulged in during many centuries with 
great freedom. Says Fosbroke (p. 52): 
“Kissing was a common salutation among 
our Anglo-Saxon and succeeding ancestors. 
It was also usual after quarelling and tak- 
ing leave. Women kissed relatives, but the 
kiss of salutation was not upon the mouth. 
Ladies even kissed the men; a kiss was the 
established fee of a lady's partner in a 
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dance. The kissing dance is mentioned in 
the Spectator.” W. H. W. SaBIne. 


Brewer says that its origin is in the Mar- 
riage Service in the Book of Common 
Prayer, immediately before the Communion 
of the newly-married couple: see his Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable under ‘ Pax’ 


C. A. TOASE. 


H CRABB ROBINSON (cc. 39).—I 

*should like to say that a complete 
edition of his diaries and letters is not 
needed. He was no Boswell and very much 
of his writing is of no interest. Everything 
concerning his intercourse with literary 
people and all his references to books have 
now been published. The same is true of 
his experiences as foreign editor of The 
Times and of his accounts of travel in Ger- 
many, and of the beginnings of University 
and Bedford Colleges. An index to his diaries 
and letters is also available for consultation 
at Dr. William’s Library in Gordon Square. 
Some future historian of the theatre in the 
first half of the 19th century may wish to 
print his accounts of plays he witnessed but 
apart from these, little else remains that is 
worth publication. 

Many people write ungrammatically and 
spell incorrectly: no one can explain why 
Crabb Robinson was one of them. He 
spent most of his later years as a house- 
holder in Russell Square. The biography 
of him, published by Dent, gives particulars 
of his life and social background. Sadler’s 
original edition of the Diary contains a 
great deal of his diary not elsewhere 


printed. Epiru J. Morey. 


“WER. WAY’. (cxcix. 543).—This is John 
Raymond Way, of Acton, Middlesex, 
who died on 18th August 1804, age 72. He 
held several offices under the patronage of 
the Earl of Mansfield, Lord Chief Justice, 
one of which was that of Chief Clerk to the 
Court of King’s Bench (the Gentleman's 
magazine calls this a “very lucrative 
office’). He left £300,000 to Lewis Way 
of Denham (who was no relation). See the 
Gentleman’s magazine August 1804, page 
795; Scots magazine 1804 page 727; H. W. L. 

Way’s History of the Way Family (1914). 

CHARLES A. TOASE. 

Wimbledon Reference Library. 





The Library 


A HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES (Vol. 
3), by Steven Runciman. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1954. 35s.) 

ITH the publication of this third 
volume, Mr. Runciman brings his his- 

tory of the Crusades to a close. It is no 
easy matter to find fitting words to describe 
such an outstanding study which is uni- 
formly brilliant and has cleared away so 
many obstacles with which the paths of ear- 
lier writers were beset. Mr. Runciman deals 
with the third Crusade in 1189, and with 
the grim failure of the Emperor Frederick’s 
overland march and his death which ‘ made 
it more than ever urgent that the Kings of 

France and England should arrive in the 

East, to share in the bitter and fateful con- 

test that was being waged on the coast of 

northern Palestine.’ 

‘Bitter and fateful’ are well-chosen 
words: the age-old story of the siege of 
Acre is here shorn of some of its romance. 
Famine, boredom, sickness, desultory fight- 
ing and eventual capitulation by the Sara- 
cens are described in all their stark reality; 
there is little glamour here and much 
harshness, The massacre of 2700 of Sala- 
din’s troops so that they would not embar- 
rass Richard Coeur-de-Lion on his march 
on Jerusalem is horrifying, and we follow 
the course of this journey with a very acute 
sense of action and yet with a spirit of 
foreboding. 

A series of Crusades, either minor of mis- 
guided, occupied another three quarters of 
a century and one can appreciate the feel- 
ings of Edward of England in 1271; he 
found a state of affairs endangering the 
security of the future of the Christian East 
which was not altogether dissimilar from 
successive plot and counter-plot which has 
put world security in jeopardy in our own 
day. By the spring of 1272, Edward’s only 
solution was to arrange a truce which would 
preserve Outremer for the time being. Mr. 
Runciman gives a succinct review of the 
history of Outremer and its economic 
advantage, the achievements of the Franks 
in some of the arts and architecture, and 
an account of the eventual fall of Acre in 
1291. 

The Crusading spirit, like a fire, flared up 
and dyed down intermittently until 1464 
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when Pius II, an old and dying man, deter- 
mined to lead one more Crusade. He died 
without realizing the futility of his plan. 
‘The Crusades’, writes Mr. Runciman, 
“were launched to save Eastern Christen- 
dom from the Moslems. When they ended 
the whole of Eastern Christendom was 
under Moslem rule’. The summing-up 
continues to point out that the whole 
Crusading movement was a vast fiasco when 
seen in the perspective of history; any 
reader who follows this story of gallantry 
through Mr. Runciman’s three volumes will 
almost certainly agree with him that any 
admiration for the Crusades is overcast by 
sorrow at the witness they bear to the 
limitations of human nature. 

The excellent illustrations and sketch 
maps, pedigrees (essential in a work of this 
length) and list of sources conclude the 
volume which, with its two predecessors, 
will long remain as a finely-balanced inter- 
pretation of one of the most complex phases 
in the history of the struggle between East 
and West. 


THE WEST AND _ EAST SUSSEX 
RECORD OFFICES.—A descriptive re- 
port on the Quarter Sessions, other 
official, and ecclesiastical records in the 
custody of the County Councils of West 
and East Sussex, with a guide to the 
development and historical interest of the 
archives, and a Foreword by His Grace 
the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Lieutenant 
and Custos Rotulorum of Sussex. Issued 
jointly by the Clerks of, respectively, the 
East Sussex and West Sussex County 
Councils. Copies may be obtained from 
the County Archivist at Pelham House, 
Lewes, or County Hall, Chichester, price 
in Manilla covers, 10s. 6d. (postage 7d.) or 
in cloth, 15s. (postage 8d.), pp. xii + 212. 

(THE book contains the Records of the 

Courts of Quarter Session, Quarter 

Sessions at Rye, Coroners’ Courts, Lieu- 

tenancy, Ecclesiastical Records (including 

Episcopal, Probate, Capitular, Parochial and 

Tithe), the two County Councils (including 

Poor Law Unions, Rural Sanitary Authori- 

ties, Rural District Councils, Local High- 

ways Authority, Courts of Sewers, 

Navigations, Turnpike Trusts, &c.), with 

introductions to each group of archives and 

descriptive notes. 
The Lord-Lieutenant’s foreword says: | 

Largely due to the work of the British 
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Records Association, the National Register 
of Archives, and the Records Committees 
of County Councils, there has been a 
marked growth in the interest taken in local 
records in recent years. The articles which 
frequently appear in the national and pro- 
vincial newspapers also help to make us 
more conscious of our great heritage of 
historical documents. Most of the English 
counties have established record offices 
which are being increasingly used, but 
directors of historical research, students, and 
others interested in national and local his- 
tory, are asking for information on the con- 
tents of these various archive repositories. 

This Report, dealing with the Official and 
Ecclesiastical Archives only, has been com- 
piled to answer this question so far as the 
two County Record Offices in Sussex are 
concerned; a later volume devoted to Estate 
and Family Archives, is under consideration. 
In the meantime, as an ex-officio member of 
the Records Committees of both County 
Councils, I wish to take this opportunity 
of thanking all those who have given or 
deposited documents in either of the two 
Record Offices and thus made them avail- 
able for research. 

We shall be glad to send our copy to the 
first applicant. 


THE KAYES OF COUNSAILE.—A New 
Discourse of Morall Philosophie (1579) 
by Haly Heron. Edited by Virgil B. Helt- 
zel, University Press of Liverpool 1954. 
Liverpool Reprints Number II pp. xxi + 
101. 6/- net. 

(THE name of Captain Haly Heron will 

not be found in any of the histories of 

English literature, not even in the old big 

Cambridge or in the excellent recent six- 

teenth century volume of the new big 

Oxford. Nevertheless he deserves a niche 

in the temple of English prose for his 

single but quite remarkable publication 

The Kayes of Counsaile (1579), of which 

the only copy now known to exist is in the 

British Museum Library. Virgil B. Heltzel 

deserves the thanks of all students of Eng- 

lish sixteenth century literature for editing 

a text based on photostats of this unique 

British Museum copy for the valuable series 

of Liverpool Reprints edited by Professor 

Kenneth Muir. 

The Kayes of Counsaile is a book of the 
kind in which the Elizabethans delighted. It 
has an obvious kinship to such works as 
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The Courtier of Baldassare Castiglione, The 
Civile Conversation of Guazzo, The 
Governour of Sir Thomas Elyot and The 
Schoolmaster of Roger Ascham. Heltzel in 
his introduction very aptly calls it “‘a moral 
court treatise, an encheiridion of good coun- 
sel for courtiers in general.” It is eloquent, 
moralizing, full of wise saws and allusions 
to ancient historians and poets and classical 
mythology. It is in fact just the sort of 
book that Polonius might have written in 
his youth, though Polonius would probably 
have been more longwinded. Stylistically it 
is very closely akin to George Pettie’s 
Petite Palace of 1576 and John Lyly’s two 
Euphues books of 1578 and 1580. Heltzel 
shows by means of parallel passages cited 
in an appendix that Heron was almost cer- 
tainly indebted to Pettie. Heron's prose is, 
in fact, an early and by no means unpleas- 
ing example of the kind of prose which 
we call Euphuism, though actually it is to 
be found in its fully developed form in 
The Petite Palace two years before the pub- 
lication of Lyly’s first book. The Kayes of 
Counsaile contains sentences of the balanced 
alliterative sort which Lyly used to excess: 
“If Vertue draw some unto goodnesse, Vice 
driveth many more unto mischiefe: . . . if 
Witte weye one waye, Wille wresteth an- 
other waye”. But there is more variety in 
Heron’s prose than in that of the Euphues 
books and sometimes his prose has a vigour 
and a picturesque eloquence that recalls 
Sidney rather than Lyly as in the following 
sentence on the fate of Polycrates: “‘ So the 
blinde Goddesse (whose lookes are like 
unto brittle glasse that is not so bryght but 
it is assoone broken) now beganne to shake 
the chaire of proude Policrates, and assoone 
overwhelmed him in the paynes of hell, 
whom shee had before hoysed up into the 
ioyes and pleasures of heaven.” 

Another interesting feature of The Kayes 
of Counsaile is that its form, as Heltzel 
points out in his preface, approaches that 
of a collection of essays. The chapter head- 
ings, “ Of humilitie ”, “ Of selfe love”, “ Of 
travaile”’ etc. suggest the Baconian essay 
and each of these chapters could very well 
be considered as a separate discourse. 
Heron did not know the word “essay”, 
which Bacon borrowed from Montaigne 
about twenty years after Heron’s book was 
published, but the Kayes is a series of essays 
in all but name, and it would be interesting 
to know if Bacon possessed a copy of it. 


136 


Heltzel’s introduction and notes are sensible, 
concise and informative. 


THE CLASSICAL HERITAGE AND ITS 
BENEFICIARIES, by R. R. Bolgar. Cam- 
bridge University Press. pp. viii + 591. 
45/- net. 

HIS book is a notable contribution to 
the study of European civilization. 

What is the classical tradition of the West? 

How did it survive the breakdown of the 

Graeco-Roman world in the Dark Ages? 

What was known of Latin and Greek litera- 

ture and learning in medieval Europe? 

What was ‘humanism’ and how did it 

emerge and replace medieval thought and 

scholarship? What is the value of classical 
studies today? Are they likely to survive 
in the modern world? Answers to all 
these questions could, no doubt, have been 
found in various places by a determined 
and industrious student before the pub- 
lication of Dr. Bolgar’s book but his work 
is probably the first in English in which 
all these topics are discussed together with 
authority and welded into a single orderly 
and organic argument. Very fortunately 
the man who has undertaken to fill this 
gap in English scholarship is not only the 
possessor of encyclopaedic learning but also 

a writer of real power and distinction with 

a remarkably lucid and dignified style, an 

artist’s power of selection and arrangement 

and a fine astringent irony which recalls 
that of Gibbon. Although his subject may 
appear to be abstruse and only likely to in- 
terest scholarly minds, there is not a dull 

page in his book. The story starts with a 

brilliant short conspectus of ancient learn- 

ing, culture and education in the Greek city 
states, the Hellenistic age, under the Roman 

Republic and the Empire, and finally in the 

Christian world of Jerome, Augustine, Gre- 

gory and Basil. He then turns to the 

Eastern empire and shows how Hellenism 

declined there till it was nearly extinguished 

in the age of Leo the Isaurian, but was dis- 
covered to be a useful ally by the orthodox 
churchmen who opposed the Iconoclasts 
and revived for their own purposes the 
study of the great Attic writers, thus pre- 
paring the way for the eleventh century 

Byzantine renaissance, which produce in 

Psellus a humanist who anticipated in some 

ways the achievement of Petrarch. Retrac- 

ing his steps at this point Dr. Bolgar takes 
his readers back to the Dark Ages in the 
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West and tells the strange history of the way 
in which the study of the classics revived 
on the extreme edge of the Western world, 
first among the Irish and then the Anglo- 
Saxons, how the revival spread inward 
through the influence of such men as Bede 
and Alcuin and the enlightened statesman- 
ship of Charlemagne who saw the need for 
an educated, Latin-speaking priesthood 
capable of performing its religious and 
secular duties. Here we come to a theme, 
that recurs throughout the book. Classical 
studies always developed in Dr. Bolgar's 
words “in a manner directly dependent on 
social needs”. Charlemagne needed an 
educated priesthood; the lawyers needed the 
help of the Digest and the physicians that 
of the ancient medical corpus. The theolo- 
gians, formerly distrustful of pagan learn- 
ing, found unexpected but powerful allies 
in Aristotelian logic and dialectic. Finally 
the new burgher class which had no 
recognised position in feudal society were 
irresistibly attracted by the political in- 
stitutions of the Roman Republic and the 
rational temper of the Roman spirit, thus 
inaugurating the tradition that led to the 
Renaissance man who felt himself to be 
more an antique Roman than a Dane. So 
we come to the Scholastic Age, the collapse 
that followed it and the renewal of classical 
studies in fourteenth century Italy leading 
up to the High Renaissance. 

There are brilliant pages on Petrarch, 
“the first man of letters to follow the pat- 
tern which a Voltaire, a Hugo and a Shaw 
were to make familiar”. The Platonism of 
the Florentine Academy is examined incis- 
ively, and an interesting and rather surpris- 
ing line of descent is traced from Ficino 
through Lefévre and La Ramée to Bacon 
and Galileo. The giants of the Northern 
Renaissance, Erasmus, More, Melanchthon 
and Rabelais are nobly characterised, while 
an illuminating and suggestive paragraph is 
devoted to Shakespeare’s debt to the 
humanist tradition. The story ends with the 
somewhat dreary triumphs of the pietas 
litterata in the hands of Protestant and 
Jesuit educators in the sixteenth century, the 
Saeculum Victorianum, which produced 
those astonishing prodigies of dry-as-dust 
learning Scaliger and Casaubon. The last 
chapter is a sort of tailpiece that recapitu- 
lates, and attempts a general estimate of 
the services rendered by the Classical Heri- 
tage to Western civilization. The conclud- 
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ing pages are among the wisest in the book. 
They contain an acute and pregnant diagno- 
sis of the modern educational dilemma. 
“The antheap and the fair seem to belong 
to different worlds. Fundamentally, how- 
ever, the man who has come to resemble an 
ant and the befuddled fair-goer suffer the 
same sort of frustration’. This frustration, 
it is suggested, has called forth an opposi- 
tion “ which is firmly rooted in an aware- 
ness of present injuries” and therein lies 
some hope for the future of “ Arts ” studies 
which are the direct heirs of the humanist 
tradition. These pages deserve to be read 
and carefully pondered by all who are con- 
cerned with the future of secondary and 
higher education in the English-speaking 
countries. The book ends with two useful 
appendices, one containing a catalogue of 
Greek MSS in Italy during the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and the other a table showing the 
chronology of translations of the ancient 
classics in the chief European vernaculars 
before 1500. There is an excellent index. 
Misprints are few. Phrynichus appears 
Phyrnicus on p. 63 and Salisbury as Salys- 
bury on p. 522. A list of abbreviations is 
needed at the head of the notes. Marlowe’s 
Hero and Leander is wrongly listed on p. 
518 as a translation of the Hero and Leander 
of Musaéus, a work to which it bears very 
little resemblance. 


]N his Hawthorne’s Faust,’ William B. 

Stein has two weaknesses that damage 
his contribution to the understanding of 
Hawthorne’s works. In the first place, he 
writes often in the obscuring jargon of much 
of modern criticism. A few examples will 
suffice : 


“The choice of the specific mythic form 
congenial to his investigations invites con- 
sideration ”’,? “The motives inciting the 
different adventurers gain his strong dis- 
approbation ”,* and “ He digresses to topical 
variations of the nucleating mythic ritual.” 
Such passages as these put a barrier between 
the writer and reader, and hide what is 
frequently a useful comment. 

More important, I think, as a weakness 
in Hawthorne's Faust is Stein's way of quot- 
ing out of context in such a manner as to 
distort Hawthorne’s meaning. In order to 
make my point clear, I shall need to quote 

(Gainesville, Fla., 1953). 


* Hawthorne's Faust, p. 7. * Ibid., p. 75. 
“Ibid. p. 128. 
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pretty fully. At the opening of Chapter 
Five, Stein writes: 

The controlling motivation of the Faust 
myth, the covenant by which man sells 
his soul to the devil, appears again and 
again in Hawthorne's fiction. Yet in no 
single instance does Hawthorne actually 
represent a human being literally signing 
the pact with the Infernus. It is not 
typical of his art to reproduce accurately 
the pattern of historical experience or the 
outline of a plot which is imitated. In 
transferring his materials into the ‘ atmo- 
spherical medium’ of romance, he sought 
‘to bring out or mellow the lights and 
deepen and enrich the shadows of the 
picture.’ In altering his sources he felt 
that he did not ‘commit a literary 
crime.” 

The phrase “in altering his sources” 
seems to explain the fact that Hawthorne 
does not actually show a character signing 
a pact with the devil; and the clear implica- 
tion of Stein’s paragraph is that Hawthorne 
had been talking about sources in the sense 
of historical or literary material when he 
made the remark about a “literary crime.” 
But what Hawthorne said (in the “‘ Preface” 
to The House of the Seven Gables) had to 
do with the privileges of the writer of 
romances: he has the right to present the 
truth of the human heart “ under circum- 
stances, to a great extent, of the writer’s 
own choosing or creation,” but 

He will be wise, no doubt, to make a very 
moderate use of the privileges here stated, 
and, especially, to mingle the Marvellous 
rather as a slight, delicate, and evanescent 
flavour, than as any portion of the actual 
substance of the dish offered to the pub- 
lic. He can hardly be said, however, to 
commit a literary crime even if he dis- 
regard this caution.® 

Another sort of weakness in the use of 
quotations appears in Stein’s comments on 
“The Minister’s Black Veil.”” He makes the 
point that the veil is a symbol of “the 
sharp-toothed devils of remorse that gnaw 
at Mr. Hooper’s conscience ” (Stein assumes 
that Hooper is guilty of a secret sin), and a 
sign of Hooper’s “bondage to the devil.” 


* Hawthorne’s Faust, p. 51. 

* Nathaniel Hawthorne, The Complete Works of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, with Introductory Notes b 
George Parsons Lathrop. Riverside ition, 1 
vols. (Boston, 1883) III, 13. 
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The chief evidence for this notion is 
Hooper’s reaction when he sees himself in 
the mirror: here, the “ mythic devil-image ” 
is transformed “ into the shape the plot of 
his tale demands.” Then, adds Stein, Haw- 
thorne “confirms this transmutation, for he 
remarks that behind the crepe veil ‘ ghost 
and fiend consorted’ with Mr. Hooper.””’ 
Hawthorne, however, had prefaced his com- 
ment about Hooper with an important 
qualification; he wrote: “It was said that 
ghost and fiend consorted with him there 
[behind the veil].”* Most Hawthorne readers 
would recognize here the familiar multiple 
choice device (most fully set forth by R. H. 
Fogle’) and they would be wary of taking 
as a fact what Hawthorne sets forth as a 
possibility, especially when the possibility 
involves the supernatural. 

The same kind of thing occurs when Stein 
discusses “‘ Ethan Brand.” Stein writes: “ To 
satisfy an inordinate curiosity about the 
nature of evil in the universe, Brand, when- 
ever spared a moment from labor, invokes 
‘a fiend from the hot furnace of [his] lime- 
kiln’ in order to confer ‘with him about 
the Unpardonable Sin.’ ”?° 

Hawthorne actually had written: 

Ethan Brand, it was said, had conversed 

with Satan himself in the lurid blaze of 

this very kiln. The legend had been mat- 
ter of mirth heretofore, but looked grisely 
now. According to this tale, before Ethan 

Brand departed on his search, he had been 

accustomed to evoke a fiend from the hot 

furnace of the lime-kiln, night after night, 
in order to confer with him about the 

Unpardonable Sin."* 

A last instance is in Stein’s discussion of 
The House of the Seven Gables. He says, 
“in the main body of the romance Judge 
Pyncheon is ‘ tempted by the devil’ into an 
act that involves the death of his uncle, the 
illegal destruction of the will, and a 
trumped-up murder charge.”’? Hawthorne 
had written: 

Now it is averred,—but whether on 
authority available in a court of justice, 
we do not pretend to have investigated,— 
that the young man was tempted by the 
devil, one night, to search his uncle’s 
private drawers, to which he had unsus- 
pected means of access.** 

7 1© 13 Hawthorne's Faust, pp. 80, 98, 124. 

* ™ Complete Works. I, 65, III, 483. 

* Hawthorne’s Fiction; the Light and the Dark 


(Norman, Okla., 1952). 
* Complete Works, Ill, 368. 
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What is revealed by these examples, I 
believe, is not so much evidence that 
materially weakens Stein’s main _ thesis 
(though I think he claims too much for it), 
but evidence that in the works involved 
there are complexities that he does not take 
into consideration. 

EpwarbD C. SAMPSON. 


THACKERAY THE NOVELIST, by 
Geoffrey Tillotson. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 22s. 6d.) 

PROFESSOR TILLOTSON suggests in his 

preface that ‘ most of the critics whose 
work achieves print dislike or slight’ 

Thackeray’s novels, but he believes that by 

non-professional readers they are still en- 

joyed and honoured. Whether his own book 
will considerably enlarge the number of — 

Thackeray’s readers depends upon the extent 

to which his method of approach may be 

found persuasive and enlightening by those 
who have had no preparation in a university 

School of English, for his expository vocabu- 

lary is the product of academic training and 

may seem at once obscure and ingenuous to 
those who read by the light of native wit. 

For any undertaking a course in ‘ Thackeray 

studies’, however, Thackeray the Novelist 

will indicate lines of mental exercise in 
tracking the novelist’s ‘ continuity ’, imagery, 

‘intercommunications’, ‘conduct of his 

commentary ’, truthfulness, and philosophy. 

It offers an antidote to the current inclina- 


tion to analyse the author rather than his 
work, and the quotations are liberal enough 


to constitute a miniature Thackeray 
anthology. It would be pleasant to believe 
that the novels owe more to spontaneity and 
less to deliberation than Professor Tillotson 
seems to allow, and if he is right in thinking 
that the author ‘would have laughed 
heartily’ over Mr. Edmund Wilson’s liken- 
ing the novels ‘to the spilth of a leaking 
tap’, it is also conceivable that he would 
have been surprised by a good deal in the 
present book which, being deficient in 
humour, lacks also some necessary measure 
of penetrative insight into the processes of 
imaginative creation. 





CORRECTIONS 


P. 89, col. 1, last line, Clunn; col. 2, 1. 49, 
Pentecost not Paternoster. 
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